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€ditorial, 


RENOVATION OF OLD PASTURES. 
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LAND DRAINAGE. 


ing from West Bridgewater, Mass., asks for 
information about drainage of a piece of 
low land with slight slope. 

The first thing to do is to provide an out- 
| let for the water four feet lower than the 
| average level of the piece of low land to be 


| drained; if this can be done there is no | 


difficulty in draining the land, unless it is 
junderlaid by quicksand, in which case the 
}expense of laying the drains will be larger 
jthan if the land has hard bottom ; and there 
| will be more danger of stoppage of the tiles 
afterwards by infiltration of sand. 

It is very desirable to give the drains as 
| much descent as possible; it is true that 
drains if carefully laid will work with very 


slight fall, but it requires considerable ac-| the man that makes 


curacy to lay drains nearly level, and they 
are more likely to become clogged, by de- 
| posits of sand ete., in proportion as they ap- 
| proach a water level and in proportion to | 


_ consequent slow passage of the water | 
through them. 


rhe writer once drained a piece of meadow | 
where the main drain had only 12 inches | 


| fall in 500 feet and where it was impossible | 


to get more fall at the outlet; this drain | 
with its laterals underlying some three 
acres worked well seven years, 
though a portion of the tract is quicksand | 
and another part a deep bed of peat. 


has for 


Where the fall is slight and accuracy of | 
work is demanded, it will: be economy to 
employ an experienced engineer to superin- 
tend and lay out the work, as very few 
laborers can be found who have sufficient in- 
telligence to understand how drains should 
be constructed where the fall is slight. 

If a good natural slope prevails over most | 
of the land witha good fall to the main 
drain, there will be little difficulty about it, 
and almost anybody can lay out the work 
and see that it is well done, especially if the 
bottom is a good hard clay or gravel. 

rhe main drain is sometimes required to 
take in the surface water, that may accumu- 
late in heavy rains from the wash of higher 
lands; when this is done the surface water 
should fall into a weil or catch basin a foot 
deeper than the drain and large enough for 
it to become still and deposit its mud and 
sand; similar basins at convenient intervals 
in the main, will serve to catch any silt that 
may work into the drains and prevent ob- 
structions, and also serve a convenient pur- 
pose for inspecting the drains and for bailing 
or pumping out water for irrigation, etc. 
rhey should be covered over to prevent dry ‘ 
leaves, etc. from blowing in, and should be 
examined at least twice a year for the re- 
moval of any accumulation of sand. 

I'he main drains are often made too small 
for the work required of them; most writers 
do not allow for the very heavy falls of rain 
The 


main should be capable of discharging in 24 | 


which sometimes drench our lands, 
hours all the water of our heaviest rains, 


which sometimes amount to two or three 


inches in a single storm and upon land 


already saturated with water. To provide 


against such occasions as this the mains 
should be for 3 acres or under 3 inch tile ; 
$ to 4 acres, 4 inch; 4 to 6 acres, 5 inch; 6 
to% acres, 6 inch. If an addition surface 
wash is collected in wells and carried to the 
mains, additional provision must be made 
for it by increasing the size of the mains. 
I'he laterals should be of two inch sole 
tile if the land is nearly level, though one 
inch will do very well if the land has much 
slope. The distance between them will de- 
pend upon the depth at which they are laid 
as to 


as the character of the svil 


In a loose gravel or sand with 


as well 
porosity. 
drains 4 feet deep, the laterals will not need 
to be nearer than 50 feet, while if the drains 
are only 3 or 3 1-2 feet deep and the subsoil 
is clay or mud, the distance should not be 
over 20 feet. 

An experienced drain digger will dig the 
ditches for the laterals very cheaply, if done 
by the job; he will throw out only enough 
earth to admit the laying of the tile; this 
needs some practise, and as it is disagreea- 
ble to work in so narrow a ditch he will 
prefer to work by the day and throw out a 

}deep ditch costing more than double. 
If the bottom is soft peat or quicksand it 
will be necessary to lay the tile on strips of 


hemlock board 3 inches wide, and to cover | 


them with two inches of spent tan bark be- 
fore covering in, so as to prevent the infiltra- 
tion of sand or mud. 

One most important thing to be observed 
in the laying of drains is to allow no irreg- 
ularities in the grade, no low spots lower 
than the general level for such places always 
become filled with mud and cause stoppages. 

| The expense of drainage will vary much 
with different circumstances ; the lowest esti- 
mate we remember was thirty dollars per 
acre; the cost will generally be from fifty to 
seventy dollars. 


TOO MUCH LAND. 


{American Agriculturist.) 


We knew a farmer who, ten years ago, 

owned one hundred and fifty acres, and was 
| doing well; he now owns five hundred, and 
lis worse off than before. And why ?—Be- 
cause this large farm is a great bill of ex- 
|pense to him; he cannot afford to keep it 
up in good condition, and it hangs a mill- 
stone of care about his neck. His wife and 
lchildren, both sons and daughters, are 
obliged to work hard to keep the great ma- 
‘chine running. We presume his boys declare 
| they will leave home as soon as they are old 
enough; and the girls say they will die be- 
fore they will marry farmers. Neither sons 
nor daughters are educated as they deserve 
to be; they cannot be spared for this from 
work on the big farm. Now, we declare 
that such a farm is a curse to its possessor 
and his family, and an injury to the whole 
agricultural interest. If that man wants to 
save himself and his household, he should 
sell at least one-half of his land, improve 
the remainder to make it more productive, 
release his children from bondage, and try 
to make his home a comfort. He will live 
longer, lay up a8 good a property, and will 
train up a more intelligent and a happier 
family. 

Fruit growing and farming should go 
Mf hand, Both can be carried on with 
profit on the same plantation. It is indeed 
poor economy to attend to one interest to 
the neglect of the other. There are numer- 
ous pinses upon every farm which fruit 
tree exactly fits, though, for that matter, we 
never saw one out of place any where. 
Space being all utilized, meer are re- 
duced to the lowest limit, and a respectable 
income is virtually assured. A farm with- 
out fruit is of little comparative value. 


ta To cover an acre of soil to the depth 
of one inch, requires one hundred and twen- 
ty-one eubic yards of soil. 





| <A correspondent of the Ploughman writ- | 


pretend to 


Gorrespondence, 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 

Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
There are very few farmers who know the 
amount of money they receive from their 
poultry; perhaps not one-fourth of the far- 
mers in this country keep account of the 
|number of eggs they get from their flock in 
a year. A great many people who keep 
|fowls think they do not pay ; 
reason they do not know; 
| at it. 





for this very 
they only guess 
Now we all know that this is no way 
|to do business of any kind. When we find 
|® man that does keep an account of his 
jincome from his stock, and the expense of 
keeping and taking care of them, that he is 
farming pay. I do not 
say that every one who keeps 
fowls makes them pay; it is because they 
do not know how to care for them. I know 
of many farms where hens are kept and do 
not get any care in the summer; they are 
never fed, nor is there any drink given them ; 
they have to scratch for a living in the 
winter; they are fed corn, and that alone, 
and then the farmer complains that he does 
not get any eges. Now if we should use 
our cows in thig way, does any farmer think 
they would pay him for keeping ? No person 
is foolish enough to think he could get milk 
from a cow if he did not give her suitable 
food to make milk from; then why should 
he expect hens to produce eggs if he does 
not give them food to produce them ? 

In the summer if they have the range of 
the farm, they will get a large percentage of 
the food they need to keep them healthy 
and in laying condition, but if they are kept 
in a small inclosure, they need to be fed 
with a variety of food. In the winter, they 
need a warm house, free from dampness and 
filth ; there should be plenty of windows to 
let the san shine in upon the fowls. I know 
of nothing that needs the sun so much as 
hens. 

A flock of hens will pay for themselves 
before they are one year old, if they are! 
rightly sared for. You can then sell them, 
if you choose, for a good price and raise 
another lot, but it is not advisable to do so, 
as the second year is the most profitable, 
but do not keep them after they are two 
years old, for after that age they do not pay 
so well. 

Do not keep mongrels, for they will not 
pay so well as thoroughbreds. One cross 
between two pure breeds will make good 
fowls, but do not go any farther than that, 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman 
THE FULL MOON AND THE 
WEATHER. 


BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 


“It will not clear up until the moon fulls” 
is acommon saying among farmers, sailors, 
and elderly people, ascommon as the saying, 
that if you look at the new moon over your 
right shoulder, you will have good luck all 
the month, and over the left shoulder, bad 
luck. And with the Savans, the first saying 
has been considered as foolish and silly as 
the last; and giving the saying a passing 
glance, one cannot but smile at the thought, 
as to what the moon has to do with the 
weather upon the earth, as it is some 239,000 
miles distant from us. But when so many 
persons, spending the larger part of their 
lives out of doors, as do farmers and sailors» 
and whose labor depends so much upon the 
weather, and hence are necessarily more 
obliged to watch the signs and facts pertain- 
ing to all kinds of weather than most classes 
of men; when these men of experience 
testify so universally, especially the elderly 
portion of them, whose many years of ob- 
servation comfirms again and again their as- 
sertion, that the storm will not clear up until 
the full of the moon; such sayings from 
such sources should not pass unheeded and 
derided, for facts are stubborn things, and 
must be met, sooner or later, with all honest- 
ness and thoughtfulness. 

It is well known by astronomers and sci- 
entists that the moon’s attraction is largely 
the cause of tides upon the earth. A cur- 
sory investigation of this phenomena will be 
necessary to aid us in our research. All 
bodies in the heavens are attracted towards 
eacb other in proportion to their size and 
distances. If it were possible to find a stone 
larger than the earth, somewhere near its 
surface in space, the earth would fall more 
towards the stone, than the latter towards 
the earth. 
the earth will move towards the rock, while 


Tip a rock over a precipice, and 


falling, in inverse ratio,as the size of the 
earth is to the size of the rock, hence it fol- 
lows, although the moon is much smaller 
than the earth, yet it attracts the latter to- 
wards itself in inverse ratio, as the size of 
the earth is to the size of the moon; the 
force of attraction of the latter upon the 
earth, is sufficient isf fact to pull the earth 
to itself the distance of two thousand miles. 
Now the moon’s attraction of that par- 
ticular point or side of the earth presented, 
during ite rotation on ite axis, nearest to 
our satellite, is greater even than the attrac- 
tion of the sun, although the attraction of 





if you do, they will be very poor hens to 
keep for profit. The best cross that I know 
of is to use a White Leghorn cock on Light | 
Brahma hens ; I say White Leghorn, because 
that cross will produce a uniform color; 
there will be no parti-colored feathers, which 
is an advantage in preparing poultry for the 
market. If you can give your fowls a large 
range, keep the pure White Leghorns; that 
is my advice; they will produce more eggs 
than the larger breeds, that is, in number, 
and as eggs are sold by the dozen, you will 
The Plymouth Rocks 
are anoble breed; they make good layers 


gain by so doing. 


and good mothers ; they lay large eggs and 
a good nunber of them ; they will lay more 
weight of eggs than the Leghorns.” They 
when dressed for the 


are a handsome fowl 


market, but you can make any breed pay if 


the latter for the earth as a whole, is vastly 
greater than the moon’s attraction, hence 
the water upon the earth being a liquid, and 
far lighter than the solid portion, is easier 
attracted by the moon on that portion of the 
earth’s surface turned towards it, and re- 
garding the ocean, covering three-quarters of 
the earth’s surface, as one huge drop of 
water, the moon’s attraction in pulling the 
water towards it, elongates the drop, the 
ocean being distributed over so large a sur- 
face of the earth, 25,000 miles in extent, and 
8000 miles through the globe, from the 
easterly to westerly portion, the moon’s at- 
traction is not sufficiently powerful to pull 
the waters on the opposite side of the globe 
towards itself, and hence the elongation of 
the huge drop of water, which we call the 
ocean, the portion of it on the side facing 





you take care of them. E. A. H. 


Cochituate, Mass. 





WARTS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 
Referring to an inquiry in the Ploughman of | 
Jan. 18, as to what is the best cure for warts 
on cows, I herewith give you a remedy, 
which I have applied with perfect success in | 
every instance, viz.: Tincture the wart two 
or three times a week with spirits of turpen- 
tine and rub it in thoroughly. Some cause 
the warts to bleed before the application of 
the spirits. I have never done this, and | 
think it unnecessary, as the spirits of tur- 
pentine is very penetrating. 
Very truly yours, 
Plaistow, N. H. 


| eit al 

| Horticulture. 

DWARF PEARS, 
(Germantown Telegraph.) 


We have had our hands full for the past 
dozen years or more in defending the cul- 
tivation of pears grafted on quince stock. 
Some people, who seem to be ignorant of 
| cultivating any fruit requiring a litule nice 
| attention, and fail in all, of qpurse uttorly 
| fail in attempting to raise dwarf pears. A 
| writer for an agricultural paper wi 1 go upon 
somebody’s premises and notice a number of 
| firmly-growing trees, and not far from them 
some small scrubby looking trees, and learns 
| that the latter are grafted upon quince, 
hence their appearance. He therefore says, 
“Our conclusion is to advise our readers to 
plant no more pear trees grafted on quince 
| stock ; they may bear a year or two earlier, 
| but they will not make a lasting tree; they 
| will die in a few years and result in disap- 
pointment after a few years.” 

And this is what is claimed as informa- 
tion about raising dwarf pears. ‘The fact is 
that most of these writers are totally igno- 
rant of what they are writing about, and 
their readers who depend upon them will 
soon find themselves behind the facts and 
times. 

All persons may not regard raising pears 

on quince stock a profitable business, though 
we know a number who have made money 
by it and have followed it for a number of 
years. 
"As to dwarf trees not making a “lasting 
tree, and that they will die in a few years,” 
all intelligent growers of these trees know 
this to be untrue. Within the last five years 
we heve lost more standard than dwarf trees 
by blight, ete. We have now a number of 
thrifty trees thirty years old, abundant bear- 
ers and which promise to live as long as the 
usual time allotted to standards. 

Dwarf pears require more attention than 
the standard. They should stand in culti- 
vated greund, and be manured about the 
same as the rest of the garden crops. But 
they stani eight feet apart and vegetables 
may be grown among them. None should 
be planted except those with sound roots and 
the guince Stocks clear of worms. Then set 
full three inches below the union of ihe pear 
and quince stock and there will be no fear of 
worms. Sometimes they take root from the 
pear stock and make ve beautiful pyra- 
midal trees, and are annually abundant bear- 
ers. The dwarf pears on our premises fully 
bear us out in what we say. 





tg To make a cheap pork barrel, buy a 
coal-oil barrel; knock one head in, take a 
bunch of old hay, set fire to it, and throw it 
in the barrel ; let burn until the staves begin 
to burn; put it out by turning the barrel up- 
side down; scrupe the coal off, and you have 
a good, sweet barrel. 





the moon, and nearest to it, is pulled or 


| drawn towards it, which accounts for the 


high tide on this side, it being on the end of 
the huge elongated drop, while the waters 
between the two ends of said elongation 
must necessarily be shallow or low, which 
accounts for the low tide on both sides of 
the earth between the portion facing the 
moon and the the 
elongated end on said opposite side of the 
globe will also explain the cause of the deep 
waters or high tide on that portion, making 
two high tidgs and two low tides on the op- 
posite parts of the earth at the same mo- 
We are now prepared to study the 


side opposite, and 


ment. 
hypothesis which I am about to advance. 

The atmosphere surrounding the earth is 
a substance, as much as water, only not as 
dense; its weight is many thousand tons. 
There are tides of the atmosphere as well as 
water, only the former are far greater than 
the latter, because a light substance is more 
easily attractea than a denser substance. A 
storm is approaching a week before the full 
of the moon; it continues until the moon 
fulls, and then generally ceases. Why is 
is this? it must be due to the same reason 
that causes the tides of the ocean to rise 
and fall; the moon attracts the clouds and 
pulls them, as it were, towards itself, and 
much more at the full of the moon than any 
other phase, the same as it attracts the 
waters more at its full, the tides being 
greater at that phase, and when the moon is 
new, than any other of the phases, and why ? 

It is well known that the sun attracts the 
waters of the earth, as well as the moon, 
but not as much, the sun’s attraction being 
in the ratio of about one-third, and to two- 
thirds of the moon; hence when the moon 
is full it is on one side of the earth, while 
the sun is directly (or nearly) opposite on 
the other side, and as both are on the same 
line or plane with the earth, both the sun 
and the moon attract or pull the huge drop 
of water called the ocean, on opposite sides ; 
and hence the elongation of the drop is far 
greater, and the tides much higher, than 
when these heavenly bodies are not on the 
same line or plane and directly opposite. 
Hence it will be observed that the full moon 
and the new moon will attract or pull the 
clouds away from the earth more than any 
other phases, and consequently the clouds 
being farther removed, are more likely to 
become scattered and broken, and when this 
takes place the storm must of course neces- 
sarily abate. 


‘ne Derra to wuicn Roots PEneg- 
TRATE.—The tap-root of a common red 
clover plant has been traced to the perpen- 
dicular depth of nearly five feet. Indian 
corn sends its roots in some cases to the 
depth of seven feet, onions to three feet, lu- 
cerne to fifteen feet. Louis Walkhoff traced 
the roots of a beet plant downward. four 
feet, where they entered a drain pipe. Prof. 
Schubert found the roots of rye, beans and 
garden peas to extend about four feet down- 
ward ; of winter wheat, seven feet in a light 
subsvil, and 47 days after planting. The 
roots of clover one year old were 3 1-2 feet 
long, those of two year old plants four 
inches longer. 





te This is a good time to turn over new 
leaves. Resolve to farm better than you 
did last year. 
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OWNED BY FRANK WAUGH, OF LOWELL, 
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The Dairy, 


VERMONT DAIRYING. 
Mr. G. 8S. Fassett, of Vermont, in the ag- 
ricultural report of that State for 1878 says: 


I want to call your attention toa few 
things that have been done directly in dairy- 
ing, and are being done by many in the 
State ; not that [ think we can all do as well 
under all circumstances, but that we may do 
better than we are now doing, and that in 
order to succeed as farmers and dairymen 
we must learn from these examples what is 
practicable for us as we are now situated. 

These examples to which I desire to call 
your careful attention further are extreme 
cases, but are well authenticated facts, and 
each hasa practical lesson you and I may 
learn to profit. Mr. E. 8S. Wood, of Pom- 
fret, has made the last year from 13 high- 
grade Jersey cows over 3,800 pounds of 
butter, or about 294 pounds per cow, sold, I 
think, at an average of 35 cents per pound, 
being an income of $102,90 per cow. ‘These 
cows have had not to exceed $15 worth of 
meal per head. Now don’t think you can 
start right up and do the same next year ; 
you can’t. But what can you? First, you 
can figure out of this problem that 13 cows 
that will produce 3,800 pounds of butter in 
a year are worth for profit more than four 
times as much as many a dairy of 25 or 30 
cows that don’t make any more butter. 
Second. You may learn Mr. Wood knows 
how to raise good cows, for he has raised 
these h-mself; that he knows how to select 
cows and weed out the poor ones. Every 
cow is pat to the test alone, and if you 
should have the pleasure of visiting him, 
you will see by his‘practice he believes good 
care does more than anything else to build 
up a dairy, and that good care means more 
than feeding lavishly with meal; it means 
everything that adds to the comfort of cows; 
it means good and regular feeding, good 


| bedding for cows, good water; it means no 


milking stool gestures, no kicking of cows. 
I don’t believe any dairyman in Vermont 
can afford to strike a cow with his flat hand; 
neither do I believe any man in Verment 
can afford to have his cows driven by a dog, 
unless the dog knows more than the man 
who owns him. Let the dairyman who uses 
a sheep dog freely for driving cows, or that 


uses dog fence, try the percentage of cream tag 


in the milk of his cows with and without 
dog driving, or with and without harsh dri- 
ving, and if he don’t get his eyes open on 
this subject then my name is not John Rob- 
inson. 

Now, another small dairy owned by Mr. 
E. R. Skinner, of Tunbridge. Five cows 
made 2,065 pounds of butter from May 1, 
1876, to May 1, 1877, or 413 pounds each in 
one year. These cows were fed each two 
quarts of corn meal and two quarts of shorts 
per day through the year. Pasture poor, but 
all this lacked was made up by the addition 
of corn fodder and dried grass; cows fed in 
winter cn grass cut before it fairly headed ; 
carded every day ; watered in the barn. In 
short, they are almost perfectly cared for. 
But, you say, he is a sort of — farmer. 
Nota bit of it. He is a very plain man, 
over 60 years old, I judge. If there be any 
secret about it, it is this: Mr. Skinner 
knows how to select cows, and no man fed, 
drove or milked one of these cows except 
himself during this time. I must not forget 
to say that these cows are mostly grade 
Jerseys. 

Mr. Amasa Scott, cf Craftsbury, made 
from one native cow—not a bit of Jersey 
blood in her—633 pounds of butter in one 
year. Her feed was dried grass first, dried 
grass last, with the addition of one peck of 
potatoes per day. He says once during the 
time he substituted meal for potatoes, but 
the yield of butter fell off, and he went back 
again to potatoes. Some weeks this cow 
made 23 pounds of butter. I suppose this 
is the most remarkable yield of butter from 
a single cow on recond in Vermont. Mr. 
Scott says the dam of this cow made, a few 
years before, over 500 pounds of butter in 
one year by a somewhat similar treatment, 
and believes the reason why this one did 
better is because from a calf she had the 
same care which developed the perfect cow. 
Now if we cannot do this, cannot we learn 
something that will do us good? First, we 
can learn that there are brains iu this pro- 
cess. Second, we had better raise our own 
cows, and that the development is, from the 
calf to the cow, steady growth. Third, that 
early cut hay will produce more butter than 
the best pasture feed. Mr. Scott has plainly 
demonstrated in raising steers that more 
beef can be made from dried grass than from 
the best of pastures; also that potatoes are 
good for dairy cows. And another thing— 
that there are as good native cows as of any 
breed known ; and the main reason they do 
not average as good as Jerseys is, they have 
not been selected and bred for butter-mak- 
ing purposes with the same cere. I believe 
if the same care had been taken in breeding 
and selecting native cows as has been taken 
to breed Jerseys for the same length of 
time, we should have seen equally as good 
cows now from native stock. 

My reasons are chiefly these: Dairy 
cows, as we have them, are the work of art, 


so to speak. They are not natives of Ver- 
mont or North America. Their aboriginal 
home is Asia, where their sole object is 1o 
perpetuate their species and rear their calves. 
They will only give milk in smoll quantity 
and for only a short period after calving, 


and only will they yield milk to the calf and | 


not to hand milking, and really they are an 
inferior looking animal. 
|been wholly changed. 
| construction of their organs is so changed 
, and butter ; they yield large messes of milk 
‘long after calving, etc. Look, too, at the 
so called thoroughbreds, Durhams, Ayr- 


nature’s laws have been controlled by man 


} in breeding cows or cattle of fixed and uni- 
form characteristics. 


Poultry Mnterest 





Che 
= PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


[W. Atlee Burpee, in Maryland. 


Nothing could show more plainly that | 
farmers are anxious to improve their poultry | 
stock for market purposes, than the great | 
demand for Plymouth Rocks. This demand | 
is not speculation from fanciers at high| 
prices, but is directly from fanciers at mod- | 
erate prices, to be sure, but in such quanti- | 
ties that it pays the fancier to raise them. | 
Only this day a farmer came in a store and | 
bought three Plymouth Rock Cockerels, re- 
marking that what he wanted was early 
hatched birds of good size, good form and 
low well set legs, of a bright yellow color. 
He told us that for several years he has been 
using only Plymouth Rock Rovsters on 
common or cross bred hens, and that the 
first cross makes excellent early matured | 
chicks, of large size, choice quality and _ fine 
appearance for market. He says he has a 
number of choice half bred cockerels as large | 
as the pure breeds, for which he finds ready | 
sale to his neighbors at $1 each, but he| 
would not use them for his own breeding, | 
preferring each year to buy thorough-bred | 
cocks of fresh blood. This man’s “ head is 
level,” as the great value of thorough-bred | 
males of fowls as well as of swine, is in the | 
first cross in common or native stock. The 
expense in buying new males each year is 
very moderate compared with the advan- 
es. 

Plymouth Rocks seem to answer that 
often asked question, which is the best breed | 
of fowls? They combine more good qualities | 
than have yet been concentrated in any 

other one breed. They ar* not so large as 

the Brahmas and Cochins, but are much | 
earlier matured, feather wore quickly and | 
will even outweigh them when young. 

Cocks weigh from 8 1-2 to 91-2 el and | 
hens from 6 1-2 and 7 1-2 pounds on an av-| 
erage, and are surely large enough for prac- | 
tical purposes. ‘They have the great advan. | 
tage over Asiatics of being clean legged and 

having greater perfection of form. They 

are not quite such extreme layers as the 

Leghorns, Hamburgs or Polish, but then | 
these varieties are non-sitters of very small | 
size—two disadvantages to the average far- 

mer. 

We can safely say that the Plymouth | 


| 


| 


other breed that hatches and rears its own 
young—the games alone wr | excepted. 
They are good sitters, but easily broken up, 
and after raising a brood of chicks they are 
remarkable for beginning to lay again ear- 
lier than any other fowls. 1 have known a 
Plymouth Rock hen to begin to lay when 
her chicks were only one week old, to con- 
tinue to lay over sixty eggs before desiring 
to sit again. It is to be hoped that the day 
is not far distant when the Plymouth Rocks 
will b the cc fowl of our country 
—being bred on every farm, either pure or 
crossed for market, and at the same time 
being continually perfected or improved by 
fanciers to whom farmers must look for 
their fresh crosses. One lingering fault to 
be thoroughly examined is the tendency to 
black or colored scales on the front of the 
legs of pullets, which now only disappear 
with age. 





te The most perfect model of a beef crea- 
ture in the world is said to be the Short- 
horn heifer Icich which at the last Smithfield 
fair in England won the $200 prize for the 
best Shorthorn ; the $250 prize for the best 
heifer of any breed; the $500 prize as the 
best beast in the exhibition ; the agricultural 
hall prize of $525, and the decoration prize 
of $525; in all about $2,000. She is des- 
cribed as a red roan Shorthorn heifer, not 
big in stature or in actual weight, but the 
most nearly perfect fat animal ever seen. 
Her top is wonderfully broad and long. 
She is very short on the leg, marv tou 
wide and deep in the breast and very deep 
and spacious in the hindquarters. Her bone 
is very fine and smail, and the proportion of 
offal very small compared with that of meat. 





te Texas ranks third among the wocl- 
producing States, having 3,614,000 sheep, 
and so treading closely on the heels of Ohio. 
California leads, of course. Nueces county, 
Texas, has more sheep in its limits than any 
other county in the Union—656,00€ 





By art they have | 
The physiological | 


that they can better convert food into milk| 


shires, Devons or Holsteins, and see how | — : : 
}cover the equilibrium on stepping into a 
| furrow or hole, this muscle which forms the 


| teristic gait. 
*| trot, without much apparent lameness, but 
ae ee ness | Standing directly in front of him the affected 
| shoulder 


| one. 
| 
| 


Rocks lay more eggs in a year than any} 











Che Horse. 
PRAIN OF THE MUSCLES OUTSIDE 
OF THE SHOULDER-BLADE. 
{| Prot. Law.] 
This is a sprain of the muscle which fills 


up the posterior cavity on the outer side of 


the shoulder-blade and plays over the outer 


side of the shoulder-joint (outer tubercle of 


the humerus). It occurs mainly in young 
horses when first put to plough or in others 
going on un@ven ground and stepping unex- 
pectedly into holes. In the endeavor tc re- 


outer support of the joint is injured and 
there results heat, swelling and tenderness 
on the outside of the joint and a most charac- 
The horse may walk or even 


is seen to roll outward from the 
body to a far greater extent than the sound 
Soon the muscle begins to waste rap- 


idly, and in bad cases the shoulder-blade | 


may be denuded until it appears to be cov- 
ered by nothing but skin. 

Treatment. In the first stages, with heat, 
swelling and tenderness outside the joint, 
rest, employ a wet ru 

ve coraco-radial tendon. 


When this has 


WHOLE NUMBER 1934. 


| Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman, 


CROSS-BREEDING CATTLE. 


ARTICLE NUMBER I. 


Cross-breeding may be called the opposite 

of in-and-in breeding. Strictly speaking it 
| is the pairing of animals of distant breeds 
or races,as Devons and Herefords, Short- 
horns and Longhorns. Before proceeding 
to discuss the subject it may be well to 
define terms used by breeders, graziers and 
butchers. The term, thoroughbred, has pro- 
voked much discussion among agricultural 
critics, as to what it really signifies when 
applied to the live stock of the farm and the 
farm-yard. ‘The term, thoroughbred, is used 
in Great Britain to designate the English 
race horse, and was formerly adopted as the 
name of the breed. In the United States 
the term is used to designate cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry, as well as horses. 

To settle this mooted question the Amer- 
ican Association of Breeders of Shorthorns 


1872, defined the terms pure bred, full blood 
and thoroughbred as synonymous, and to 
signify “animals of a distinct and well 
defined breed, without any admixture of 
other blood.” 


The following definitions of terms were 





nates. 


seen by the report of their proceedings : 
Cross-bred enimals are such as are produced 
by breeding together distinct breeds; grades 
are animals such as are produced by a cross 
between a pure bred and a native ; high 
grade, are animals of mixed blood, in which 
the blood of a pure bred largely predomi- 


| animals that are closely related; while in- 
| and-in breeding implies the closest possible 
| relationship in the animals bred together , 

High breeding is used sometimes as synony- | 
| mous with close breeding, but it more prop- | 
| erly signifies a rigorous selection of breed- 


g, etc., as for sprain of | 


subsided allow exercise on smooth ground | 
(walking, working in light cultivator,) and | 


increase the cultivation over the wasted 


muscle by active friction with straw or a | 


piece of wood; or by mild blisters (ammo- 


nia one part, oil two parts; or Spanish flies | 


one part, alcohol twenty-five parts, steeped 


for twenty-four hours and strained); or | 


stimulate with a galvanic battery. It may 
take months to refill the cavity, but in all 
recent cases perseverance will be rewarded. 
In old standing cases with tatty degenera- 


| obtain suitable females. 


tion of the muscles, a very partial restora- | 


tion only can be effected, 

lt must be added that wasting of the 
shoulder muscles is a common result of all 
lameness eniailing disuse of the limb and 
hence many injuries of the feet and elve 
where are referred to the shoulder and 


ing stock with reference to a definite stan- 





at their meeting in Indianapolis, Ind., in | 


also adopted by the Association as may be | 


Wetherell. In 1820 several fine cows were 
imported into the neighborhood of Boston, 
from the herds of Mr. Wetherell and other 
distinguished breeders, In 1823 Admiral 
Sir. Isaac Coffin presented a Shorthorn bull 
and heifer, “Admiral” 1608, and Anna- 
bella, bred by Mr. Wethereli, to the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agrtculture. In 1823 two heifers, ‘ Con- 
quest” and “ Pansy,” anda bull, “ Wash- 
ington,” were imported for Gen. Van Ran 
sellaer, of Albany, N. . in whose possession 
they were kept and bred for many years. 
From 1818 to 1840, some 300 head of Short- 
horns were imported into the United States, 
furnishing the foundation of American 
Shorthorn breeding and cross-breeding in 
America. From 1840 down to the present 
time the number has rapidly increased, both 
from importaticns and breeding from import- 
ed animals. High-grades, three-fourths 
blood and upwards, have greatly increased 
over the Eastern, Middle and the Western 
States, so that a large proportion of the 
beeves sold in the cattle markets of 
United States, whether for home consump- 


the 


tion or for exportation to Great Britain are 
grade Shorthorns, such being preferred by 
some to thoroughbreds, as well as for milk 
and working oxen. 

G. Murray, an English writer on cross- 
breeding, says: “‘The importance of using 
even none but first-class bulls, can hardly be 
sufficiently Indeed the 


insisted upon. 


| marked success which has attended the use 


of Shorthorn bulls may be attributed not 


| less to their established position than to the 


Close breeding is the coupling of | 


He 


“ While advocating judicious cross-breeding, 


intrinsic merits of the race.” remarks, 


I fully appreciate the importance of main- 


| taining our principal breeds in their purity, 


dard, and within the limits of a particular | 


family. In what is popularly called breed- 


ence to the quality or uniformity of the 
animals selected. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, it means the selection of males of a 
common type, belonging to the same family, 
says Dr. Miles. 

Breeding from animals of an ascertained 
type is breeding from such as come of a line 
which has for a long time been carefully 


opment of certain characteristic points, and 


acts,a type is finally established from the 
continual encouragement of particular traits, 
all seeming departures from that line being 
got rid of at once. Thus by careful, patient 
breeding desirable points become fixed. This 
type is thoroughbred in the first and best 
signification of that term. Then it 


is true 


of certainty. In this sense, Sir John Sebright, 
as quoted by Yarrell, seems to have used the 
term thoroughbred. 


This is the great reason 
why no half bred or mongrel should be used 


| point or feature may not crop out when least 
looked for. ‘The offspring of elegant parents 
may any day throw back to an ugly, scranky 
native or scrub. 
Breeding cattle is 
business when a person studies the proper 
points of animals he wishes to breed, taking 
care to provide himself with fitting material 
for a start, and attending to afew simple 
laws, now very well understood by skillful 
breeders. 
in beginning the work of a breeder is to 
Neither Bakewell 
nor Jonas Webb would sell a choice ewe in 
England. Richard Booth would not part 
with a prize cow of his best strain. When 
one really considers how much depends 


| upon a female—nearly all but external shape, 


In the absence of the peculiar gait above de- | 
scribed, of the early heat, swelling and ten- | 


derness outside the joint and the rapid wast- 
ing of the muscle, the cause of the sweeny 


—— 


THE CURRY COMB. 


|D. N. Kern, in Practical Farmer. } 


A great many farmers make a mistake in 
buying their curry combs. They buy them 
in the spring, at about the time when they 
get a new hired man. The proprietor tells 
his man to clean his horses well. So the 
new groom, with the new comb, scratches 
the horses up and down, backward and _ for- 
ward, for five or ten minutes. I would like 
to see a horse that would not get angry 
with such treatment. I always buy my cur- 
ry combs in the fall—November or Decem- 
ber is a very good time. At that time the 
horse has a thick coat, and then there is not 
much danger that you will scratch a horse 
so badly that he will bite or kick at you. I 
know a man who always has horses that kick 


| should be sought elsewhere than the shoulder. | 


| draught. 
| female is scarcely known. 


or bite, and I am satisfied that it is his own | 


fault. He licks and kicks his horses more 
in one week than [ do mine in five years. I 
advise those who want to buy horse brushes 
to buy the best they can get. Eleven years 
ago I bought a brush that cost $3 50, and it 
18 as good yet as it was when I bought it. 
“The best is always the cheapest.” 


ee 


THE BROKEN LEG OF A HORSE 
CURED 


We extract the following from proceed- 
ings of the New York Farmer’s Club: 


G. G.-Wilhams, of New York, sends a 
letter and a good sketch of a mare, which 
having broken her hind leg was condemned 
to death by a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Wil- 
liams, however set and bandaged without 
any anesthetic; cooling lotions were ap- 
plied and this animal slung, as shown by the 
sketch, one band, perforated for the fore legs 
supported the breast, another reached all the 
way from the fore to the hind legs, each side 
having its separate pulley, from this latter 
another broad band went around the rear of 
the animal, these three bands being buckled 
together, the breast band having also a pulley 
at each side; the rear band not being for 
lifting. On the wounded leg was also a band 
at the hock, about nine inches across, and 
also attached to each side a pulley, the frac- 
ture being of the bone between this joint 
and the hoof. The experiment was entirely 
successful. 


t= Contagious pleuro-pneumonia has 
broden out among cattle in the French de- 

artment of the Hautes-Pyrenees. The 

rench government has forbidden the en- 
trance of Spanish cattle into the department 
via the Pyrenees; but, unfortunately, this 
precaution has been taken a little late in the 
day, as the disease has prevailed for some 
time on the frontier and in the neighboring 
villages, 


. | wherein the form of the sire is mainly fol- 
designated sweeny (Schwinden) by wiseacres. | 


lowed—and when you calculate the time, 
the pains, the cost every eminent breeder 
has expended in establishing his favorite 
type, to sell this main factor of this problem, 
even for a high figure, would, at the end, be 
like dissolving pearls in a goblet for a single 
How much is really due to the 
Orton, in a sug- 
gestive essay, maintains that the outward 
shape and action, as arule, are due to the 
male, the internal parts and constitution to 
the female. 

The selecting of animals suitable for the 
farm where they are to be kept, and to com- 
pass the endin view,is encumbered with 
more or less difficulty. Unless the beginner 
have taste and judgment he better pause 
and ask himself whether he is fitted to be a 
breeder at all? Many who enter upon this 
department of farming find themselves un- 
able to keep up the type of animals which 
they begin with. The skill and judgment of 
the breeder must have a sort of prescience 
of the compatibility of the elements or fac- 
tors which he attempts to combine. 

The best grades produced in the Eastern 
States for all purposes are grade Shorthorns. 
In connection with this subject is presented 
a sketch of their introduction : 

According to the historic record of the 
importation of Shorthorns into Massachu- 
setts, Cornelius Coolidge, a merchant of 
Boston, was the first importer. He shipped 
from England a yearling bull and heifer 
from Mr. Mason’s herd of Chilton—called 
“Celebs,” by “Jupiter” 342, and Flora, by 
“ Lafon’s bull,” got by Comet 115. These 
animals soon passed from the ownership of 
Mr. Coolidge to the possession of Col. 
Samuel Jaques, of Charlestown. It was 
from this importation that sprang the stock 
called by the old Colonel, the “ Cream-pot ” 
breed, because of the famous butter-making 
qualities of the cows. These were grades, 
as they are called in the United States. Im- 
ported “Flora” dropped fourteen calves 
from 1819 to 1833, ten of which were got by 
Celebs, a large, well made bull of a roan 
color, a good handler, “a fourteen dollar 
cloth,” as the Colonel was wont to say. In 
good store condition he weighed 2400 
pounds. Flora was red with some white 
spots, and a splendid milker. 

In 1819, Parsons of Brighton, Lyman of 
Boston, and Williams of Northboro; each 
imported Shorthorned bulls from England. 
That imported by Mr. Williams became the 
most famous as a stock getter, and was 








' named * Young Denton” 963, bred by J. 


ing in the line, the selection of males is | 
limited to a particular family, without refer- | 


bred, regard having been had to the devel- | 


the breeding stock being continually reserved | 
of such as inherit those lines most strongly, | 
until, as a habit grows from a repetition of | 
| offspring.” 


that “ like produces like ” with a high degree | 


reserving all the most perfect females for 
the maintenance of purity, using the defec 
tive ones for cross-breeding purposes.” 
For breeding of grades none but good stock- 
getting bulls should be used. This 


point that too much stress cannot be urged 


is a 


upon breeders of grade stock whether for 
milk, work or the shambles. 

To those about to begin breeding crosses 
(or grades) whatever be the race or breed of 
cows used, Mr. Murray, already quoted, says, 
“ Our observation and experience incline us 
to recommend Shorthorn bulls, as their pur- 
ity can better be depended upon than that of 
other bulls ; and we are fully convinced that 
even for the purpose of cross-breeding, the 


| purer the blood on the paternal side the 


more clearly will the excellence be stamped 
on the progeny ; the failure, in case of un- 
successful crossing, may be attributed to the 
use of inferior bulls that were not able to 
impress any superior qualities upon their 
The bull the breeder of grades 
wants, is a good stock animal, one of such 
prepotency of power as distinctly to mark 
all his progeny. 

“ The beef of cross-bred cattle,” says Mr. 
Murray, “ it is now generally admitted in 
the English markets possesses superior qual- 
ity—as having a greater quantity of lean 
than that of most of the pure breeds, and 
also from the fat being well mixed with the 


flesh of muscular parts, besides carrying a 


| greater quantity of meat on the more val- 
as a sire, as you do not know if you breed | 
from such a sire what objectionable quality, | 


uable parts, and consequently presenting 
more roasting meat and less offal than most 
other animals, Again, as regards profit, 
reckoning from birth to maturity, we may 
safely assert that they may be equalled, but 


cannot be surpassed by any of our pure 


not a very difficult | 


breeds for producing an equal weight of 
meat ata given age. Cross bred oxen from 
Scotland and the north of England dis- 


| tanced all competitors. 


The greatest difficulty, however, | 





High grade bulls of mer.t produce fair 
stock, and sometimes good stock, but this is 
the exception. If a breeder be content with 
nothing short of the best results, he will use 
none but thoroughbred sires, —thoroughbred 
One of the 
best and most successful breeders of cattle 
for beef in Illinois, is John B. Gillet, of 
Elkhart, Macon county. He began with 
eighteen of the best sort of native cows and 
a Shorthorn bull and cow purchased in Ken- 
tucky, both pure bred, he thinks. The bull 
proved a sire of great prepotency ot form, 
Mr. Gillett stating that he obtained by him 
1000 calves ! numbers 2300 
head, and he carried off a large share of the 
highest prizes at the late Fat Cattle Show 
in Chicago. 


ia the best sense of that term. 


His herd now 


The Anderson of 


Mass., have bred somewhat after the manne: 
of Mr. Gillett, but in a smaller way, the for- 
mer not generally exceeding 70 head. ‘The 
Anderson Brothers sent the best grade heifers 
for beef to the New York market that have 
ever been slaughtered there ; and they were 
told there, both by drovers and butchers, that 
the beef of grade animals is better than that 
of thoroughbreds —testimony in corrobora- 
tion of Mr. Murray’s statement quoted 
above. The highest prize awarded at the 
late Fat Cattle Show in Chicago was to a 
grade steer. L. 


Che Apiary, 
PASTURAGE FOR BEES. 
(Corr. Prairie Farmer.]} 

It is now the proper time for all who con- 
template keeping bees, to think something 
about preparing pasture for them, as it is 
just as essential that they should be cared 
for as any other farm stock. Yet I hear 
much of failure in bee-keeping from others. 
When we think of how little preparation is 
made to help the industrious workers, it is 
no wonder that there are so many com- 
plaints coming up of failure. Let me advise 
all who may be in any way interested, to 
procure at least four pounds of Alsike clover 
seed, and sow one acre of ground. This will 
supply at least twenty stands of bees. It 
yields the finest flavored honey I have ever 
tasted, and will sell for more per pound 
than any other honey for family use. ‘This 
is not all that the clover is good for. It is 
also a very valuable pasture for cattle, 
sheep, horses and hogs ; also it produces fine 
hay that is not so woody and coarse as red 
clover, but of a fine stem and usually about 
twelve to fifteen inches high. The bloom is 
of a light pink color. It is also a fine fertil- 
izer for land, well adapted to damp ground. 
It can be sown with wheat or oats, in early 
spring. I had twenty acres sowed two years 
ago, which has more than paid me back the 
cost of seed, fifty cents per pound. I now 
have a piece of wheat, on which I shall sow 
in the spring, at the rate of four pounds of 
=_— to the acre. I say sow Alsike for your 

8. 


Brothers Shelburne, 


w. 





bn 

tg” Whether the evening or morning milk 
of the cow is the most solid in butter, is 
what is engaging the attention of scientists. 
It is claimed that the evening milk produces 
nearly twice the butter that the morning 
milk does. 
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able “ Church of the Holy Trinity,” or. as 
more commonly known by the name of 


| 


“pres ON EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
| 


B IX. 
NUMBER CHRIST’S CHURCH CATHEDRAL, 


w. sILLOWAY, A. M. 


as is well known a cathedral, is so named 
because it is the seat of the Bishop. Of 
jal Correspondence of the Mass) course Dublin has but one Bishop, and he is 
. Ploughmas j at St. Patrick’s: Suffice it to say, that the 
|edifice we are to describe has in turn with 
St. Patrick’s, been the Bishop's church, and 
from that circumstance the name has obtained 
its present use, 


I 


py 


q's CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
most interesting 
ws can be spent 


in the grand; ,... ne 
_ This edifice is also of great interest and 


antiquity. According to what is termed 
“ The Black Book of Christ's Church,” a very 
ancient history or record, its vaults, or what 


it St. Patrick | 
and with | 


r the | 


) 
Mp, 
‘ 
i 


floor « 


€ 


own to the 


is now the erypt, or basement, were built 
by the Danes before even the first visit of 
St. l'atrick to Dublin in the fifth century, 


As evidence | 
) e O 
} bac 


} charac- 
but who is erroneously reported to have cel 


in them. The present edifice, 
however, is in comparison with the vaults 
| quite modern, for it was not built till 


isa 


save ebrated mass 


named 
some tive hundred years after, but yet enough 
f antiquity remains to excite our admira- 
tion, for this building was begun in the year 
1038, or S40 years ago, 152 years before the 
of St. Patrick’s, and not far from 
way between the date of the birth of 
Christ and our own day. 


ding 
Lldaing 


\s regards the statement of St. Patrick 
having said mass in the crypt of this cathe- 
ail is simply a legend, for he had ended 
$ ministry early in the fifth century. It 
may be stated, that a sort of tavern was kept 
for centuries in this crypt, and that while 
services were being performed above, the 
votaries of Bacchus were attending to their 
god 


rai, 


a 

» irreg- 
plan, 
beneath. It was no uncommon thing 
1 that age, for the church to provide accom- 


modation for the tramps and bummers of 
t 


ve time. Atas late a day as the close of 
sixteenth century, the benches at the 
vor of Old St. Paul's, London, were by 
common consent of the church, used by 


eggars and drunkards to sleep on, and the 


} 


uc 


place was one for loitering of idlers of al! 
pti 


| 
} _ mn rt f} . } | 
deseri ns. The edifice was greatly enlarged | 


by Lawrence O'Tool, whe in 1163 changed 


he ions, Originally secular, into those 
ar of “ Arras,” as 


Next, Stror 
Fit 
made repairs and additions about the yea: 


; and 


they were termed. 


gow, or the Earl of Pembroke, 
zstephen, both Norman adventurers, 


ana 


again Raymond le Gros, at a 


yet later day added the steeple, choir, and 


two small chapels. In 1190 t 


Jul twenty years 
was practically rebuilt by John 


| Four years later, a new reaction had taken 
| place, and now in 1559, Parliament was held 
in the cathedral, the “ Act of Uniformity,” 
| 80 celebrated, was passed, the Litany was 
sung in English, for the firet time in Ireland 
before the Earl of Sussex, Lord Lieutenant, 
and a large Bible in English, was placed in 
the middle of the choir, and there chained, 
but free for the people to read. By order of 
Queen Elizabeth, Thomas Lockwood the 
Dean, removed all Popish relics and images, 
that had been restored in the days of Queen 
Mary, in 1570. Penance was performed here 
by Richard Dixon, Bishop of Cork, who was 
elso deprived of his see, for gross immorali- 
ties. In 1633, the Lord Deputy sent an ur- 
gent letter to the Arciibishop of Canterbury, 
to prevent a longer use of the cryst or vaults 
under the cathedral for ale and tobacco 
shops. In 1738, a peal of bells were cast by 
Abel Rudhall, of Gloucester, Eng., and 
placed in the tower. He had cast the 
“Sweet bells of Shandon” at St. Ann’s, 
Cork. He was also the founder of the 
bells at our Christ Church, Boston. These 
were cast but six years later, in 1744. There 
were at the cathedral originally but eight 
bells. Five have recently been added. In 
1821, Geo. LV, and in 1868, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales attended service in the 
cathedral. In 1872, Archbishop Trench of 
considerable celebrity on both sides of the 
water, was appointed Dean of the cathedral. 
We have thus very hastily selected these 
few items of interest from the record of cen- 
turies. All cathedrals have a like or sim- 
ilar history. In fact, a cathedral’s history 
is but a record of that march humanity has 
been on, down through the centuries; from, 
and yet to, and through, superstition, blood, 
and contest; on, and up to advanced, and 
yet advancing conditions, yet to go on and 
continue the evolution, till,—if there be 
truth in divine writ or the aspirations of 
humanity so long and definitely manifest,— 
“The kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ.” 
It would be a pleasant task in closing our 
description of Dublin to speak of many 
buildings and things of interest, but we must 
forego the pleasure. We should speak of 
Sackville Street, a splendid business avenue 
leading from Carlisle bridge, full 100 feet 
wide, and fill-d with a hurrying, Broadway 
or Washington Street-like population. On 
the left, and but a short distance up, stands 
the elegant classical port.co of the General 
Post office, composed of six large Ionic col- 





wi 


t +} 


e same time was building 
he year 1360 John 


erected the chancel. This was 


t 


Patrick's and about 
Paul 


5158 years 


de 


St 


ago, and so with 


occasional repairs 


he edifice remained, till a few years since 


when great dilapidation had taken place, 
and aiarge amount of repairs and restora- 

ns were needed, and not to be out done 
nd Mr. Guinness, Henry Roe, 
e weil-known distiller of Dublin, 


£ 


his trie 
+) 
the example of his friend, ordered, 


wn expense, a most complete 


i repair on both exterior and in- 
, costi 


as done under the architectural supervisicn 
of the architect, G. A. Street, and paid for 
promptly as the work proceeded by Mr, 
Roe, as before 
second 


ished 


named. At the time of our 
visit, May 2d. although not entirely 
l, yet for espe 


cial reasons, the build- 


then reopened, and an assemblage 
tingu:shed prelates 


ind 


} 
musical, ¢ 


of the 


in order were present 


} held a 


irgely the 


House and of the 


beautiful, In 
It 


in 


aecoratior 


has a 


iOOK, DUL 18 Consistent design 
ghout. 


[he interior has the same ap- | 
earance; while it is finished in the highest 
f 


f workmanship, and in the best pagsi- | 
n of 


styie oO 


imitatl the original designs anc 
t . 


t is mainly pleasing in the variety of | 


its thoroughness of work, and in the | 

tation it probably gives of 
. ' 
t was centuries ayo; but, 


, — 
as one looks at the nicely cut stone and me 
finish, he can but imagine thatit is a vast } 
mpre t 


vemen even its old original self. | 


y very ancient monuments and of | 


spicuous, is that said | 

Pembroke, or, as he is | 
mn kn Strongbow, the 
Norn invader, who died A. D. 1166. It 


represents the renowned warrior in a recum- 


y wn 


in 


bent postur ul 


Eva 
lh 


the authenticity of 


e¢ 1«d in mail armor, and his 


wile by his side. It should be here 


state ywever, that reasonable doubts of 


t 
ul 


1¢ monument being that 
he honors are about 
and the Earl 


Chief Justice, 


w, exists. 
ided between him 
Lor 
looked upon with suspicion and jealousy 
the Irish 
of the jealousy 

1497. It 


removed fromits original location and placed 


1; the a 


> : 9 
it of his Kindness to 

nd in cor uence 
| i ana ' ‘ sence 
pee, anu 


i 


was beheaded at Droheda in 


was 
is 200 one- 


18 at present, by order of Sir Henry Sidney 
alterwards | in 1569. 


This cathedral is a great place of resort 
for those who are especially interested in 
elaborate and ornate display of service, 
which is here performed as a specialty in the 
It 

ground on one side of 
Patrick’s. 
in from the side street and parcallel 
the 


forenoon of every Sunday. has a some 


larger park OF 


at St. 


L Wear 


1 somewhat labored ide of cathedral, but the rear 


it the start, end are in close contiguity to 


ght 


e up of ordinary houses, of brick 


ttempt to cde ate mmon buildings, and the neighborhood is 


j 


prec 


ar sentiments | entirely mac 


and the word | or stone, and filled with tenants, often with 


iing, and | families on each of the three or four floors. 


|! we had| The streets in the vicinity are narrow, and 


, we were | while not all of them are remarkably dirty 
| . . 
they are anything but pleasant or even tidy 


litors most acceptable part, | in appearance. This portion of the city and 


e“ Amen.” We left, however, | 


f 


time-honored sanctuary | probably tue oldest settled parts of the city, 


that of St. Patrick’s neighborhood, which is 


+ the treat we had enjoyed ¢ 


i 


not more than a five minutes walk away, are 
ar 


, and that we had listened and a low population having taken posses- 

perchance heard | sion of the houses still retain their foothold, 

haps worst performance of | as they do about the great churches at Cork 
rformed or rendered }and Limerick. 


ind a'se 


ful, though to us | 
| 


facts 
| shown on the ancient records of this cathe- 


There are many very interesting 
, a too repeti 


ended service ,/ dral, and we venture to name a few of them. 


and ordinary 


¢ 
Tui 


“In 1434, the mayor and some distinguished 


hours in| citizens of Dublin, did penance, by walking 


| barefoot through the streets to the cathedral, 


ure out again for for having committed manslaughter, in tak- 


a 
it the fine grounds | ing the Earl of Ormand prisoner “in a hos 
LH 


spital, built by | tle manner ;" for breaking open the doors 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, dragging out the Ab- 


St. Paul’s cathe- 


rystopher Wre 


| bot, “and carrying him forth like a corpse, 


n, 


in 
some bearing him by the feet, and others by 
In 1450, a Parlia- 

ment was held in the cathedral by Henry 
| VI, and another was held in 1493. In 1497, 
| liberty from arrests, and all other molesta- 


large, though but | 

» 1 «} ’ ] le ” 

has ample grounds the arms and shoulders. 
’ 


old 
rhe institution 


year avenues 
& military station. 
ltions were'granted by the city of Dublin, 


o the principal 
the old and good | to all those who should come to visit any 
ng hall, and were | shrine or re lic of this cathedral. In 1528, the 
chapel, for here Prior of this cathedral with the Priors of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and of All Saints, 
|caused two plays to be acted, on a stage 
| ousted by Hoggin Green, representing the 
Passion of the Saviour, and the several 
deaths the apostles suffered. 
sort of Irish “Ober Ammergan.” Seven 
years later, in 1535, a great change in pub- 
lie sentiment had come, for in this year 
George Brown, an Augustin friar, who had 
than two | been consecrated Bishop of Dubli, removed 

Reluctantly we left | all images and relics out of this church, and 
mes, tor a walk in the| the other churches of the diocese, and in- 


pts of the mind 

ys sppeared to me 
lesigner, when he 

t work, altar pieces, 


here about the This was a 


itar window he has | 
this like all the 
in Oak, and is 
igh of modern 





ed pren 


nix Park near by, and in the| stead placed the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, | 


ga which reference has|and the Ten Commandments, in gilded 
» and on our walk home to | frames. In 1538, the “ Baculus Jesu” or 
» We made it in our way to pass the | holy staff, said to have belonged to, and 
a church of St. Patrick ; the other | have been carried by St. Patrick, and de- 

for incredible as it may seem, posited here in 1180, was publicly burned. 

‘S got another Protestant Episcopal | In 1554, Bishop Brown who as named was 
wascral church, and at that, scarcely inferior | the first Protestant Bishop of Dublin, was 
W St, Patrick’s in renown. It is the vener, {deprived of his office by Queen Mary. 


made 


ng a full $1,000,000, all of which | 


who | 


This is well | 


;umns, and their entablature and pediment, 
surmounted by figures of Hibernia, Mercu- 
jry and Fidelity, and in front of this at the 
|centre of the street, Nelson’s monument, a 
splendid column 112 feet high, exclusive of 
the crowning statue of the Hero of Trafalgar, 
| which is in itself 13 feet in height. Itis a 
| fine specimen of sculpture, from the studio 
| of a native sculptor, Thomas Kirk. The 
| monument was erected by public subscrip- 
| tion, costing over $34,000. In consequence 
| of the general levelness of the city of Dublin, 
| from the top of this column, though not of 
very great height, may be seen almost the 
surrounding from the 
| Mourne Mountains in the county of Down 


| entire country, 
on the north, al! the way around to the 
Wicklow ones on the South. E£pread out 
| before the observer are the plains of Meath 
and Kildare, extending far westward, and 
parted by the Hills of Dublin and its Bay ; 
and finally, to the eastward appears & vast 


| amount of the sea. 


of the Custom 
of Dublin 
structures of classicai 


We should also speak 
Four Courts 
are immense 

ture, and in parts are well decorate: 
with statuary. On the former are statues of 
Navigation, Wealth, Commerce and Indus- 
try, also others of Europe, Asia, America, 
and Africa; other parts have the arms of 
Ireland, and yet others fine allegorical rep- 
resentations of Britannia and Hirbernia ina 
great marine shell; a group of merchantmen 
approaching, and Nepture driving away 
famine and despair. : 

Ihe Court House has for statuary on its 
upper angie of the great portico pediment a 
statue of Moses, and at the lower ends are 
those of Mercy and Justice, and on yet 
other parts are those representing Wisdom 

nd The great entrance hall is 


64 feet 


A alhority. 


in diameter, at the centre of which 


stands a collossal statue of Truth bearing in 


her upraised hand a torch, from which issue 


| gas jets for illuminating the rotunda. 


in one of 
the rooms of this building, and at the ex- 


We attended a court session 


| pense of seeming to the reader “ lug in” the 
| statement, will say, that the rooms are 
| cramped in size, dark from the few and the 

smoked and unwashed condition of the win- 

dows, and a peculiar impression was made, 
| .eminding us of a by-gone custom and age, 
}as we saw all the lawyers, or barristers as 
| they are called, old or young, arrayed in 
| black alpacca loose robes open in front and 
| flying as they walk; and wearing gray wigs 
| of scrupulously curled hair. These are for 
| ea e in especial stores, and the wearing of 
| them is imperative when one appears to ad- 
| dress the judge of any save the lowest or 
| common police court. 


Qur previous anticipations of what we 


We thought to 
see more of the Irish, and less of English 


| 
a to see in Ireland's great metropolis 
; was in the main realized. 


element than we did. For the most part 
the city was quite American in appearance, 
and save a more durable look, and classical 
one to its public buildings, and nicely cut 


| 


|bankments on both sides of the river; ex- 


stone wall alongside of, and making the em- 


| cepting its considerably heavier built horse 
) 


| 


cars, or tram ones as they are called, little is 
seen that would not apply to many of our 
large cities, especially the western ones, as 
we were 

regards 
stores, houses and streets ; the quantity of 


Buffalo or Cincinnati; in fact, 
strongly reminded of these, as 
business doing, and the average appearance 
The Sunday was observed 
much as it is in Boston or New York, by a 


of the people. 


general and almost entire suspension of 
business, the streets being filled with a well 
dressed orderly people. Bells were often 
siluting the ear, horse cars and omnibuses 
were well patronized, and the parks visited 
by many thousands, all apparently sober, 
and to an extent that we are not sure of 
seeing in as large a city of America. 
Business now called us to go back to the 
lower part of Ireland, and we take cars for 
passage, and in our next will take a look, 
but briefly, at Waterford and other places 
through which we pass or may visit. 





te" The total wool clip of the world in 
1877 was about 1,497,£00,00 pounds; worth 
150,000,000. ‘This, when scoured, would 
yield about 852,000,000 pounds clean wool. 
Che clip of 1878 was smaller by 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 pounds. ‘Ihe clip of Australia 
reaches annualiy about 284,000,000 pounds ; 
that of Buenos Ayres and the River Platte, 
223,500,000 pounds. 

a Hungary has nearly one horse to each 
seven inhabitants, a greater proportion than 
that of any other country, or 2,158,000 
horses and 15,000 population. The govern- 
ment has four breeding stables. 





DOCTORS GAVE HIM UP. 


“Is it possible that Mr. Godfrey is up and at 
work, and cured by so simple a remedy ? 

“T assure you lc is teue that he is entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters, and 
only ten days ago his doctors gave him up and 
said he must die!” 

“Well a-d+y! If that is so, I will go this 
minute and get some for my poor George. 
know hops are good.” 





FARMER to supernntend a Farm of 70 acres. 

Must be thoroughly uainted with farming 
and care of live stock. Man and wife without children 
preferred. The wife to be dairy-woman. None who 
cannot give unexceptionable references for character 
and ability, need apply. Address G. F., P. O. Box 
773, Boston. fobi-t 





Hew Advertisements, 


ne eee. 


CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOWS, 





TRIUMPHANT EVERYWHERE! 


Rm am ay & New England and Maine State 
Agricuitural Sooieties. Superior to any for Level 
Land and Ilill-side. ” , P 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Sole Makers. 


Awarded all the First Prizes, Four out of 
Five Second Prizes, in all Bleven Prizes out of 
Fifteen offered at the Great Field Trial held at 
Presumpscot Park, Portland, Me., Thursday, Sept. 6, 
1877, in competition with the leading Plows of the 
Eastern States. 

_ The design of the plowing, as announced by the 
Societies, was “to show the merits of competin; 
plows.” The result settles the question as to whiek 
is best. The “Centennial” are now offered to the 
farmers of New Englana, warranted sound and per. 
fect, guaranteed satisfactory in operation, and to 
work as represented. 


QUINCY HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
@@ Liberal discount to dealers and agents. Send 
for circular. febl-tf 


GREAT CHANCE! 


O get_ a BOOT CUTTER or CORN. 
SHELLER at less than wholesale prices. 
As we wish to reduce our stock to make room for 
Spring Goods, will sell as long as our stock holds out 
as follows, viz 


Root Cutters. 


Willis’ Emproved Root Cutter, $10.°0 
Clark's Ne. i * oo “ $8.00 
BRECK’S 


Premium Corn-Shellers. 


No. l—lk Balance Wheel............96.00 
No. 2-3 ry He  ceccce coves OCS 


Above prices hold only until 
March 4512879. ’ 


4&@ Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


51,52 & 53 North Market St., 
febl-2t BOSTON. 








LEVEL-TREAD POWER, 





febl-1t* 











HIS celebrated machine is on exhibition with 
EVERETT & SMALL, South Market Street, 
Boston, No. 43. 

Sead for circular. o,B. WEAY . 
febl-tf General Agent, Newport, BR. I 
Farm Waated. 

House, containing 9 rooms; piped for 
gas; 6,000 fect of land; corner lot; taxed 
$3,000, Address 
Wanted, 
SITUATION to take charge of a fown Farm 
and Almshouse, from the 'st of April next, by 
and can come well recommended. Address H., 
febl-se* Box 94, Worcester, Mass 
Ch i Yorkshire Pi 
ester & Yorkshire Pigs, 
a upon his Farm by 
P. P. KITTREDGE, 
febl-3t* Quincy Point, Mass. 
Wanted, 
a Stock and Milk Farm, or would lease a Farm 
en shares for aterm of years. Best ef references 
For particulars, address Box 27, Dudk.y, Mass. 


Please memorandum this and call when in the city. 
Small Farm wanted in exchange for a 
No. 5 Maple St., Chelsea, Mass. 
& wan aud wife who have had eight years’ experience 
FOR SALE. 
Ya Practical Farmer a situation as foreman on 
febl-3* 





The Magazine for the People and their Children ! 


Wide Awake for 1879. 


\ ORE popular than ever! Doubled its sub<crip- 
. tien list! If you have not seen it, send 10 cents 
or the February number and subscribe. Read * The 
Dogberry Buoch ” and sce how little Jack Dogberry 
euded the Labor Strike. Three jolly serials: “ The 
D..gberry Bunch,” * Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St 
Olaves,” * Den Quixote, Jr.,” “* American Artists” 
series, ** Poets’ Llomes ” series, bright, short stories, 
te., all beautifully illustrated. Only $2.00 a year 
anaes Lothrop & Ce.. Boston. 

teb!- 


BR. FF. MORERELE'® Com for 
chronic diseases of long standing, pains in the 
nead and bones, ulcerated sore -hroat and nose, and 
id, lingering cases where the blood has become 
soisoned, causing untold suffering and misery, and 
all private and constitutional diseases, from one day 
to 20 years’ standing, in either young, middle-aged 
orold wen. A perfect cure ina short time; price 
33 a package, sent everywhere by express. Call for 
it; send for it. Office 171 Court st., noar Revere 
House, Boston. Office openatall hours. Remember 
the proprietor 1s a regular M. D. of over 3 years’ 
practice. febl-2t 


$77 


It 





a Month, and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
Ou fit free. Suaw & Co., Augusta, Me. febl 


NO MORE 


OR GOUT 
ACUTEOR CHRONIC 


ALICYLIC 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above Trade-Mark by 
e 


“Eunpea Salicylic Medicine Co.., 
OF PARIS AND LEIPZIG. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF WARRANTED. PERMANENT 
Cure GUARANTEED. Now exclusively used by all 
celebrated Physicians uf Europe and America, becom 
ing a Staple nasieen. and heliable Remedy on both 
continents. The Highest Medical Acatemy of Paris 
report 95 cures out of 100 cases within three days 
Secret—The only dissolver of the poisonous Uric 
Acid which exists in the Blood of Kheumatic and 
Gouty Patients. $1.00 a Box; 6 Boxes for $5.00 
Sent t> any address on receipt of price. Enporsep 
BY PaysiciaNns. Soup BY att Daveorsts. Address 


WASHBURNE & €0., 


Only Importers’ Depot, 
23 CLIFF sT., NEW YORK. 
For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


“New England Conservatory 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used io other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed of 
three parts or books. 


PART &. for the First Grade of Learners, has 
72 pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exer- 
cises, easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, 
easy Instruction Book. 


PART &&. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 


more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great masters. 


PART AEG. forthe Third Grade, has 116 pag 
u 


Grand scales and Arpeggios, with a few good St 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 


es 
les 


The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts. Cireulates 20, per Month. Music, 
News, &c. $2.00 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
febl-te 





Farms! Farms! 


I have the largest and best variety of 
Farms for sale now offered in this mous. 
‘Can give you a home in any of New 
England at bargain. For full and reliable descrip. 
ion of pro) ety given by sending stamp for GRAY 
REAL ESTA JOURNAL. All letters . iad 
answered. JAMES GRA 
Ne. | Pemberton Square. (Room 3,) 
novl0-tf Boston. 


Cooked Cotton Seed Meal, 


LSO LINSEED MEAL for sale in any quantity 
Especial wey wel oye to car lots. Cheapest 
i ket for milch cows. 
pee erny J. E. SOPER & CO., 
janl1-26¢ 2 India St., Beston. 





Hew Advertisements, 


Seer 


Seeds for the Farm, 


assortment of Seeds from the very best 


A choice 
and Flower Bed 


PARKER & 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, 
febl-4t 
crrethaan 


SEEDS! 


BUY YOUR SEEDS OF RELIABLE PARTIES. 


Hew Advertisements, 


SN re ee rere re ere reeves 4 + 


SEEDS! 


Seeds for the Carden, 
Seeds for Hot Beds, 


Seeds for Florists. 


English and American growers for the Garden, Field 


CANNETT’S 


AGRICULTURAL WARDEHOUSE, 





Sata tntntatntnentndetadetataded 


Consisting of an F' 
and ry Link Rota bit 


. 
. 


. 
- 


Arrangemen| 
Plating Co 
Tableware as a Premiu: 


Is of the latest “ Rose” patte: 
subscribers. 


To secure this valuable 


a antndntntndntndntnanenenenene 


IL, for redemption, tozether with amoun 

cept the actual cose of pack: 
ex actual cost of packi 
with the premium order, and the ¥ 


PREMIUM ORDER 


Enclosed find $1.00 to pay actual cost of 


the same, to show them to my friends ard acq 


febl-1t 


FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER! 


1 ! mium, 
remium order, and send it tothe Douglas Silver Plat 


¢t necessary to pay act ny 
nder our contract this Silverware is to cos you nothing 
_ postage or expressage, etc., which you are required to 
verware is then 


DELIVSRED To Tow FREE. 
&42°CUT OUT THIS ONDrR, AS IT IS WORTH $5.00. ¢¢ 
DOUGLAS SILVER PLATING CO, 
88 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
full set of your Solid Silver Plated Spoons pod 

Cut out the above premium order to show that 


enclose it, with $1.00, to DOUGLAS SILVER PLATIL 
you will receive a handsome sct of solid Silver Plated Spoons and Butter-Kaii 


FHP OHO 444444444 


. 
« 


ated Spoons, retail pri 
ife, revail price OL 


. 
. 


841.00, 
making a 


of 


SOLID SILVER PLATED SPOONS AND BOTTER-KNIFE 


making the most useful and beautiful Gift ever offered to 


uu have merely to cut out the following 
Company, Chicago, 
ual cost of 


oC 
or OC 


$4 4444444 


. 
. 


acking, powace, or expressage, etc., upon a 
buuer-Knife, and I agree, upon receipt of 
uaintances in my neighborhood. 


‘ou are a subscriber of this paper, and + 
CO., 88 Randolph st., Chicago, And WE 
by return mail. @@ 





An EXTRAORDINARY offer to the Readers of this Pans: 


BCU, 











TINONIAIRIY) 





30 


ate 


Forescts| 
7.00 


Tilustrated w 


aud plirases. i Nearly 200 


punciativa of cach word 


words, 80 as to give an accura’< 
at the same time is 
Superbly bound in 
book ever 
receipt of 
b 


and simple method of p 
tet what a plain learned person nee 
Neth cad Gilt. 
sublished 


Address, AMERICAN 


that we may know vou are entitled to it. 8 ct stamps ac 
Order instantly as this offer is good for only 60 days and 
We wuce received @ copy of this Dictionary and 


febl.eow2t 


(OMAIMION|) Dilc 


i Type clear and handsome. 
To introduce them, we offer to send one Dictionary to any reader of this Paper on 
cts. to Cover postage and other expenses. 
usiness and should be taken advantage of at once. Satisfaction guarantecd. 











000 WORDS, Clearly defined, correctly spelled and accu- 
yY pronounced according to the greatest 
exicougraphers, with an appendix cevtaining abbreviations, fc 
y2 tugravings. 
nation* and definitions of diticult English and foreign words, phrascs and expressions, with 


mnodern Philologists anc 
relgu words 
e cxpla 


This book is a complete epitome of valuab 
the correct pic 


it aims to afford the general reader and maa of business with an instant and concise 
definition of those abbreviations, technical terms and words, appropriated from foreign languages, which con 
tinually occur tn the literature and conversation of the day. 


Much care has been bestowed upon the sound of 
ronunciation. Satisfiesthe wants of the scholar and 
is. Itisdecitedly the best Dictionary ever printcd. 

Paper strong and fine. The most valuable 


This isthe greatcet offer ever known in the book 


BOOK COMPANY, So. Weymouth, Mass. 


NOTE ~42 We shall send out only a limited number of Dictionartes, as above agreed, and to avail your- 
self of this magnificent offer, all orders must be accompanied by this advertisement an 


name of thi aper 
cepted. y virco Dictionaries sent to one address. 
appears but once. The firm is prompt and reliable. 
consider it well worth the money.—{ lisher .) 





en 
ches, Will be 


and Charity,” size 6x17 i 
t is printed in 15 Oil col- 


sent free. I 


e 
‘alla Lil- 
F t of every 
punt of m3. 
the New ae ie I* 
send 5 comtsexten habe - 
J.L. PATT 


febl-1t 


all who answer this advertisement. 
y place 


stage. Address te publishers, 
& CO, St 


col 
ith 
8 Valley, 
Pansies, Wheat 
Hinds and Grass: s. 
all elegantly arranged 
soas to make a beautiful Motto 
that is worthy to adovn any home; 
words fail to describe its beauty 
value. It should oe peceoteed by every one. 
The gift of this beautiful Motte is a special offer to 
Agents wanted in 
Pianos, Organs, Watches and rilver Ware to 
000 given free to Agents. Complete outfit25 cents. 
| Leisure Hours. Canada subscribers mus 


, 47 Barcia New York, 





THE HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT. 


Official Keport 


Of the Judges on Furniture and Upholstery at the 
late Exhibition of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic 
Association : 
“J.A.&N. Harwood. Material for Chair Seats. 
This exhibit consists of a new and original article for 
the seats of all kinds of chairs and settees. Itis made 
from the strongest fibres of Manila, and appears to 
be superior to wood in strength, durability, elastici- 
ty, cheapness, beauty and finish. It resists the ac- 
tion of water indefinitely, is very easily worked, and 
will not svlit or crack. It is be utiful’s finished in 
« variety of deep, rich colors, and has «a pebbled or 
grained surface which can scarcely be distinguished 
(rom the fiuest Rus-ia or Morocco leathers. It ap- 
pears in all respects eminently well adapted to the 
purposes intended, and its production is an entirely 
uew feature and cpens fresh and wide fields of indus- 
wry. Ye are clearly of the opiuion that it constitutes 
a valuable aud meritorious invention and accordingly 
awarda GOLD MEDAL.” 

JUDGES. 
ANDREW LAWRENCE, HENRY C. MORSE, 
UENKY WALL, ARLON M. WARNER. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR RE-SEATING. 
Ask your Cabinet Maker for it. 
Manufactured only by 


J.A.& N. HARWOOD, 


jan25-4t 50 Migh *«.. Boston. 


ve Catalogues of 175 pages sent Free NY 


HENDERSON & CO. 


Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


Descripti 
PETE 
35 


9 mailed 

it will pay te 

send for it. BENSON, MAULE & CO, 
223 Church St., 


jan4-s0w.a5t-nhl5-ap5 





—= 


FERRY& Co; 


dec2l-eow6t 


Over Siz Competiiors, for “ Super’ 
ler. — of coer end Ia 
ze Butter w colo 
TRIAL. Ask your Druggist or Mere: 


t it is, what it whe 
Wars iionanpeon ik Co. Proprs., B 


nov2-eoml 





FORM DEVELOPMENT. 


SITIVE CILANGE IN FROM FOUR TO 

EIGHT WEEKS. Ladies are invited to call 
and learn particulars of Mme. LA VERGE, 7 Ham- 
iton place. (Up one flight.) dec’ 


TEETH Sixers ce eso = 


Extracted with gas for $0 cts. 
jan18.13t 





Fillimg done at low rates. 
DH. DANEEL LANE, 
150 Tremont St., near West. 


For Sale, 


TWENTY COW CENTENNIAL PAN— 
Good as new. Will be sold — the owner 
ing business. Address 
is out of the farming SUBINS, 


8. P. 
jané tf Warren, Mass. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


-9eX, 88. Probate Court. 
Te oy ‘Heire-st-Law, next of Kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of NANCY BUCK- 
LN, late of Marlboro, in said County, deceased, 


Greeting. 
wr. AS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last Will and T: of Paid di d 
has been presented to said Court, for Probate, by 
SYLVESTER BUCKLIN who prays that letters tes- 
tamentary may be issued to him the executors there- 
in named, and that he may be exempt from giving 
surety or sureties on his boud pursuant to said will 
and statute. é 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge, insaid County of Middlesex, 
on the first Tuesday of February next at nine o'clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
th 


e same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public wdee’ thesetl by publishi this Citation 
once » week for three successive w the ne 

r called the Massachusetts Plo prin 
Pe Boston, the last publication to be two days at least, 


udge of 
of January, in the 
hundred and 











year of our Lord one th 
seventv-nine. 





E, D, SPEAR, 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 

Se Much Celebrated for his BRemarkua- 
ble Cures, 

ted on all diseases free of charge or by 

bg d= =, Dr. Spear has demonstrated that 
barks, herbs and roots, scientifically compounded, 
will CURE ALL CURABLE DISEASES without 
leaving s life-long poison in the blood, as do mercury, 
arsenic and the other minerals from which the allo- 
paths and homepaths a & — of ---4 =~ 
This important to youn ie. 

cine OEAI'S PERSONAL ATTENTION will, be 
given to every patient. Office 897 Washington St., 


im. 
lied te Dr. Spees 
vis hard at work; does 


enclosing stamp) to erther of the 
get thelr 


Book. 


DR.SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge; or by letter, 
with stamp. Office, $07 Washington St., 


Boston. jané-13t 


Kim. "This was 


ness. 

Many other names could be given, but people can- 
not stop to read long statements. If any one donbts 
the efficacy of Dr. Spear’s medicines, let them write 
ve names and 


stamp to Dr. Spear for his Medical Hand 


Flower 


Bowditch’s Slower 


For | 8 1| you buy | $ 1.10] worth ofSeeds or Plants 
“193 $9345] — i. e 
“ 135] | $ 6.00; 
““;glo; * i250 
| $20| “) $26.00 | 


My New Catalogue fort ®7® is the best 
and most comprehensive work issued. It contains 
aumerous Engravinge, illustrating thousands of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and also de 
-criptions «fall the Beaatifal Plants. Mailed 
for a 3-cent stamp. To customers free. Seeds or 
Plants by Express or Mail. (Safety guaranteed: 
Wm. ©. BOW OLTCH, 
oov2-26t 645 Warren St., Boston. Muss. 


WUS Merge 
FLORAL GUIDE 


\ beautiful work of 100 Pa One 
Flewer Pilate, and 3 Allastrations. 
with Descriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, 
and howto grow them. All fora Five Cent Stamp. 
{n English or German. 
The Flewer and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, six Colored Plates, and many hundred Engrav- 
ings. For 60 cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant 
cloth. In German or English. 

lustrated Month!y Magazine 
s, @ Colored Plate in every number and 
many fiue Engravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five 
Copies for $5.00. Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents. 
Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
Fives Cent Stamp fora FLonat Guivk, containing 
List and Prices, and plenty of information. Addres> 

JA 


Es VICK. 
doe28-J 3t-F2t 


STRAWBERRY, PLANTS 
1 TIES. 


fm ACRES devoted to STRAWBERRIES, 40 

3) varieties, including Creseent Seedling, Great 
American, Forest Kose, President Lincoln, Sharpless 
Seedling, and Centennial Favorite. The finest and 
most extensive stock in the New England S ates. 
Strictly pure, etc., etc. Also, Currant, Blackberry 
and Raspberry Piants. Pa ge Priced Catalogue 


sent free. AS. &. PRATT, 
Nerth Reading, Mass. 


jand-eow7t-ApiMy24-8t 
Farmers be wise and get your large 
VINEGAR, supply of Ciderinto Vinegar, which 
is READY CASH, for there is not half enough Cl- 
DER. Vinegar made to meet the demand. Full and 
KEL ABLE particulars of just how to do it quickly 
with so trifling anexpense that all will be pleased 
with the receipt which will be sent for two dollars by 
money order addressed to 
JAMES HUMPHREY, 
P. 0. Bex 60. Station A, 
. BOSTON, MASS. 


“ . “ 


Seeds or Plants 


Seeds or Plants 





Seeds or Piants 
Seeds or Plants 











jan25-4t 


NEw . 
TME UNIQUE MAIN CRAMPER. 


[tis novel, simple, light, easily adjusted, and doe! 
uot break the hair; doesnot wear out. ailed, 
pair, 10 cts.; 3 pair, 25 cts. Large discount to deal- 
ers. Agents wanted. WELLS M’F'G CO., 35 Sud- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. jan25-13¢ 


“ LINENE.” 
Zz 


AA 

















Wm janls-4t 


The Grandest and most Simple Invention of the Ag« 
The TOWNSEND 
Sclf-Lighting 


Kerosene Burner 


Wight. Lamp combined. 
Pat. April 2, 1878. 
Good and reliable Agents 
wanted, and the Trae 
furmished at a liberal dis- 
count. 
Sample by Mail, 3c. 
One Doz. “ $1.50 
Circulars of this and other useful and fast-selling 
Novelties free. Address all orders to New Mage 
land Novelty Mf'g. Ce., 2% Portland Street, 
Boston, Mass. nov30-13t 


ARGAINS! 


HAVE PURCHASED of the 








494 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber’ Suits 


es the 
LARCEST STOCK 


to be found in New England. 


Remarkable Bargains 





7A Ae 


toall. Address, 


Boston. 





ted. Samples sent free 
ofA CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 
novsd-1 





A s of 
a Bankrupt estate, and are now B-~- 4 


of desirable patterns and workmanship, which, in ad- 
dition toa splendid line of our own manufacture, 


CABINET WORK 


F,M, HOLMES FURNITURE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
107 Washington Street, 


FACTORY; EAST CAMBRIDGE. ocl9-cow1l2t 


—Fror— 
MOWERS AND REAPERS. 


Patented July 10th, 1877. 


Price.......---... + sceneecees $8,000, 
HE ONLY PRACTICAL MACHINE FOR 
THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. Zven 
Bevel: and Perfect Cutting Edges insured. A four- 
oot Bar Greund in Ten Minutes. The double- 
velied grinding wheel is of solid beet quality Em- 
ery and will wear from ten to fifteen years 
With this machine any required bevel can be given 
and every cection ground precisely alike. 
It saves time and jabor; and reduces wear and tear 
upon the Mowing Machine. 

One hour's practise will perfect a man or boy in its 
use, and the saving of time during the farmer's busi 
est season. will soon cover the first outlay. 

The machine has always received the highest award 
wherever exhibited; First Prizes at American Insti- 
tute Fair, N. Y. city, 1877; New England and Maine 
State Fair, 1877; New Ilampshire State Fair at Man- 
chester, 1877; Silver Medal at New t ngland Fair, at 
Worcester, 1878, etc. It has the endorsement of hun- 
dreds of Farmers who have used them the past year. 
An energetic Agent wanted immediately ine 
town. Inducements are offered for a profitable busi. 
bese during the winter and spring months. 

Address 


WOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 


12 Front Scrcet, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


HENS LAY. 


AKE your Hens lay and Pigs grow, feed 
ANIMAL MEAL, made from fresh meat and 
dried bones, and ground toa sweet meal, which Fowls 
aud Pigs eat greedily, and which stimulates laying 
in Hens and vigorous healthy growth in Pigs. Four 
to eight i is a sufficient quantity to mix with a 
bushel of common meal or shorts, and feed as you 
would ordinarily feed the mealor shorts. Trial bags, 
containing 15 ths, 50 cents; 30 ths, $1.00; 100 ths, 2.50. 
Send for circular con‘aining testimonials from prac 
tical men who have ure 
Also, for sale, CATTLE BONE, said to prevent 
abortion in Cows. 10 th bag, 50 cenis; 100 ths, $3.00. 
Also, CHICKEN BONE, $3.00 per 100 Dis. 
GROUND OYSTER SIELLS, 75 cents per 100 
tbe, and a full line of Special Feeds for Cattle, Swine 
and Pouitry. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 
43 Chatham St,, Boston, 
3 Park Piace, N. Y. 


janl8-tf 





—aT— 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR, 


The $250 Higgins 
Sweepstakes Prize for 
best Butter made in the 
United States, was 
awarded Hiram Smith, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 
yp The Ashton Sweep- 
stake of $125 for best 


[3 Camp, Owego, N. Y. 
ibe First Premium 

for best Dairy Butter made in New York State was 

awarded John S. Murray, Delhi, N. Y. 

Both used the Cooley Creamers. 


@@ Send stamp for Circulars to 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falis, Vt. 


EVERETT SHALL 


Sole Agents at Boston 
for the sale o 


COOLEY'S 
PATENT 
CREAMERS. 


send for Circular or call 
and examine. jan25-4t 


NEW AND IMPORTANT 
IMPROVEMENT IN 


Railway Horse Powers 


WITIL 


OLDS’ PATENT LINK. 


One, Two and Three Morse. 


WHAT OUR MACHINES WILL DO. 


With one Two-llorse Power, and Thresher with Iron 
Cylinder, 350 to 40 Bushels of Oats, or 200 to 250 
Buchels of Wheat can be Threshed and Cleaned in 
one day. Our DRAG SAW will cut 50 Cords 16-inch 
Rock Maple Wood, and our CIRCULAR SAWS 125 
Cords of the same kind of Wood in a Day. 

Was awarded at the New England Agricultural 
Fair, Sept. 3to7, at Portland, Maine, FIRST PRE- 
MIUM and SELVER MEDAL, over three 
competitors. 


jant1-17t* 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ST, ALBANS FOUNDRY CO, 


sepl5-tf ST. ALBANS. VERMONT. 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL, 


Oe self-regulating solid wheel Mill invented. 
Tested swelee years. 6,000in use. Victorious 
at all the World's Fairs. Warranted not te blow 
down. Used in every State in the Union. Export 
returns show more ECLIPSE WIND MILLS sent 
abroad than all other Wind Mills combined. Used 
exclusively by 44 different leading Railroads. 

All needir g power for Force he oy Irrigation, 
Drainage, Water Supply, or Grinding Grain, please 
apply for circular at 
40 Oliver Street. Boston, 
where a Mill can be seen in operation. 


sep7* L. H. WHEELER, 





My avnual Catalegue of Vegetable 
and Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engray- 
ings, from original photographs, will be sent FREE, 
to all who apply. Customers of last season need not 
write for it. 1 offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed house in 
America, a large portion of which were grown on my 
six seed farms. /¥.nted directions for cultivation on 
each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh 
and true to name; so far, that should it prove other- 
wise, J will refill the order gratis he original 
introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, 
Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of 
other vegetabics, | invite the patronage of all tho 
are anrious to have their seed directly from the 
wer, fresh, true, and ofthe very best strain. «BW 
EGETABLEs A SPECKALTY. 
JAMES J. MH. GREGORY 
dec2l-cow! tadtew Marblehead, Mass. 


MARK THESE FACTS, 


The Testimony of the Whole World, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


“Thad no appetite; Holloway’s Pills gave mea 
hearty one.” 

“ Your Pills are marvellous.” 

bad | send for another box and keep them in the 


house. 
“Dr. Holloway has cured my headache that was 
ronic.” 


“TIT gave one of your Pills tomy babe for cholera 
morbus. The dear little thing got well in a day.” 

** My nausea of a morning is now cured.” 
“Your box of Holloway’s Ointment cured me ot 
noises in the head. I rubbed some of your Ointment 
behind the ears, and the noise has left. 

“ Send me two boxes; I want one fora poor family.” 

*“T enclose a dollar; your price is 25 cents, but the 
medicine to me is wortha dollar od 

“ Send me five boxes of your Pills.” 

* Let me have three boxes of your Pills by return 
mail, for Chills and Fever.” 

ave over 200 such testimonials as these, but 

want of space compels me to conclude. 


Fer Cutaneous Disorders, 


And all eruptions of the skin this Ointment is invalu 
ible. It does not heal externally alone but pene 
tr tes with the most searching effects to the very roo 
4 ime evil. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


Invariably cure the following diseases: 
Disorder of the Kidneys. 


In all diseases affecting these Organs, whether they 
secrete too much or too little water; or whether they 
be afflicted with stone or gravel, or with aches and 
pains settled iu the loins over the regions of the kid- 
neys, these Pills should be taken according te the 
printed directions, avd the Ointment should be well 
rubbed into the small of the back at bed time. This 
treatment wili give almost immediate relief when all 
other means have failed. 


For Stomachs Out of Order. 


No medicine will so effectually improve the tone of 
the stomach as these Pills; they remove all acidity 
occasioned either by intemperance or improper diet 

ey reach the livertud reduce it toa healthy action; 
they are wonderfully efficacious in cases of spasm—in 
fact they never fail in curing all disorders of the liver 


stomach. 

MULLUWAY’'S PILLS are the best known in the 
world for the following diseases: ue, Asthma, 
Bilious Complaints, Blotches on the Skin, Bowels, 
Consumption, Debility, Dropsy, Dysentery, Erysire 
las, Female Irregularities, Fevers of all kinds. Fis, 
Gout, Headache, Indigestion, Inflammation, Jaun 
dice, Liver Complaints, Lumbago, Piles, Rheuma 
tism, Retention of urine, Scrofula or King’s Evil, 
Sore Throats, Stone or Gravel, Tic-Doloureux, Tu- 
mors, Ulcers, Worms of all kinds, Weakness from 
any cause, etc. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION, 


None are genuine unless the signature of J. Har- 

DOCK, as agent for the United States, surro: each 

box of Pills, and Oi t. A band reward will 

be given to any one rendering such information as 

may lead to the detection of any party or partics 

counterfeiting the medicines or vending the same 
them to be spurious. 

*,* Sold at the manufactory of Professor HoLLowaY 
&Co., New York, and by all respectable —— 
and dealers in medicine throughout the ci 
world, in boxes at 25 cents, 62 cents and $1 each. 

ga There is considerable saving by taking 


resizes. 
.B.—Directions for the guidance of patents in 
every disorder are affixed to each box. 


Office, 112 Liberty Street, New York. 
@. C. GOODWIN & CO., Agents, Boston _jilyl 








FARMERS’ FAVORITE. | 











over the WHOLE WORLD 
“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATIO 
Honor, on account of the VERY SUPERIOR 


fore, of praise. 


ation, 80 as to reduce the cost. 


see how infinitely superior it is to all others. 


AND PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VI€ETORY CROW We 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP. 


On September 28th, 1876, the manufucturers of DOBBINS’ ELEC- 
TRIC SOAP were awarded by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, and 
HONORABLE MENTION 


ASPMAKING THE 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


‘Vhis award coincides with the judgment of mil-ions al! over the country, 
‘The following is their Report on which we 
reco 


and is really a victory 
received the Award :— 
mmend a Medal of Merit and Diploma ot 


QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE 


of this Soap. This Soap was the only PURE Soap for family use exhibited, 
All other Soaps contained rosin, sal soda, 
adulterating compound, and the chief aim of American Soap Manufacturers seemed to be to 
duce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least Soap and the most adulter- 


"a Electric Soap ts for sale by all grocers throughout New Engiand. | 


I. L. CRAGIN, 144 State Street, 


and is deserving, 
clay, silicate, or some other 
oro- 


"lease try it and 


Boston. 


mb2 





BOSTON ALMANAC’ 


For 1879, 


CONTAINING A COMPLETE 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


OF BOSTON. } 
Also, A Regi of N State, 
County, and City Officers, Churches, — 
Societies, &c. 
FORMING 4 COMPLETE 


CITY CUIDE. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Cloth $1, Gilt $1,25 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, 


BOSTON. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generally. 
Trade supplied by the Nzw-Ene_anp News Co. 
dec28-11t 





D. I. C. 


i aod irresi 


DRUN 


enness, Intemperance and the use of Opium, 
Tobacco, Narcotics and Stimulants, removing all 
taste, desire and habit of using any of them, ren- 
dering the taste or desire for any of them per- 
fectly odious and disgusting. Giving everyone 
perfect and irresistible control of the sobriety of 
themselves and their friends. 

It prevents that absolute physical and moral 
rostration that follows the sudden breaking off 
rom using stimulants or .arcotics. 

Package, gress, to cure 1 to S persons, $2, 
or at your Druggists, $1.75. Temperance and 
charitable societies should ase it. 

It is harmless and never-failing. 


HOP BITTERS MFG. CO., Sole 
Agents, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Hop Cough Cure 


Destroys all pain, loosens the cough, quiets the 
nerves and produces rest Kt mever fails in 
performing « perfect cure where 
there is ua shadow of hope. 

Try it once and you will find it so. 


be atel 


Is an 





cure for 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGIATS 











German Plant Food, : 


FOR 
MOUSE PLANTS 


10 and 35c. 
PER PACKAGE. 
EGYPTIAN 
EGG PRODUCER. 





a 

ais 

BRANCH STORE, 62 Merrimac St. 
novle-13t 


Chromo, Perfumed, Snowflake, & 


+ 
6( Lace Cards, name on a!) l0c. Game 
Authors, lic. Lyman & Co., Clintonville, Ct. 
nov30-24t* 


Builroads & Steamers 


Ce te te ete ie ti ie ee ein en en in in i i i 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—FroRr— 


NEW YORK 
And All Points South and West. 


Mammoth Palace Steamshipes, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 


Trains leave O 





| 
| 
| 


Salary. Selesmen want: } to sell out 
Siapic toods to dealers. No peddling 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ 
ment. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
%, 4.66 5 Home St, Cinciazad, YU, 





——_—_—_ Se 





ld Colony Railroad Depot, daily, 
4.30 and 6 P.M. 
SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 
ONLY LENE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION 


Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn 
trausferred free. 


Tickets, State-rooms and Berths secured at the 
Company's Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Wash- 
ington and State streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 


L. H. PALMER, Agent, J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
3 Old State House, Boston. je29- 


Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUCHILINE 


AND 





UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the travelling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 1p 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel In 


ICONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands contessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, o1 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
in a foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built up- 
on the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
ime models of comfort and elerance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well s)lustrate the far-sceing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance witb 
which the utility only of an improvement and not :ts 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


The Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Couvler, Buffer and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 


axD THE 
Westinghouse Air-Brake, 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track and 
road-bed a combination of safeguards against acci 
deuts which have rendered them practically impossible 


Pullman Palace Cars 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, und Washington, 


» Ci i, Louteville, In- 
,dianupolis, and St. Louis 


WITHOUT CHANCE, 


and toall principal points in the for West and South 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importani 


points. 
THE SCENERY 
or THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for gran- 
deur, beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment fa- 
cilities are provided. Employees are courteous and 
attentive, aud it is an inevitable result that a trip by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest ratesat the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER. 

Genaal Manager. Gen'l Passenger Ag’t. 


C.°8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent 
Mass. 


Teo Chi 
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ANTI-F 


ALLAN'S ANTI-F AT Is the great remedy for Corpu- 
lency. It is purely vegetable an! perfectiy harmilces. 
It acts on the food in the stomach, preventing Its con- 
version into fat. Tak accords to tions, it 
will from 2 to S pounds a weck. 

In placing this remedy before the public as a posl- 
tive cure for obesity, we do so knowing its ability to 
cure, as atteste y hundreds of testimouial 
which the ffl pm ing from a dy in Colum’ 
sample: “ jemen :—Your Anti-F; 





%, of 
bus, Ohio, 
was duly 


writing for Ce, 6a, 
-F : us ay red ae pe weight from ” 
muds to 192 js, and there isa gencral improve- 
vent in he ally.” A gentleman writing from "Bos- 
ton, says: “ Without special cly: or attention to 
Gilet, two Lotties of Allan's Antl-Fat reduced me four 
and onc-querter pounds.” The well-known Whole- 
sale Druggists, SmiT1, DOOLITTLE & Sait, of Low 
», Mass., write as follows: “ Allan’s Anti-Fat has 
reduced a Jady in our city seven pounds in three 
weeks.” entleman in St. Louls writes: “Allan's 
Anti-Fat reduced me twelve poun:!s in three weeks, 
and altogether I have lost twenty-five poun:ls since 
commencing its use.” Messrs. POWELL & ILI MPTON, 
Wholesale Druggists, of Butfulo, N. Y., write: “To 
THE PROPRIETONS OF ALLAN’S ANTI-F AT: Gentle- 
men,—The following report fs from the lady who u 
Allan's Anti-Pat. ‘It (tbe Anti-Fat) had the des! 
effect, reducing the fat fro 
week until 1 
never to rey 
unexcelled Liood 


It promotes digestion, 
Iso a porns ayn! for 
° - ists. Pamphict on Obese 
ty sent on receipt of stamp. 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CU. Pror'ns, Buffalo, ¥.¥. 


WOMAN 


By on immense practice at the World's Di 
sary and luvalids’ Hotel, having treated many 
sand cases of those wiscases pecullar to woman, I 
have been enabled to perfect a most potent aud posi- 
tive remedy for these diseases. 

To designate this natural specific, I have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, 1s hut a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon per 
sonal observation. 1 have, while witnessing is posl- 
tive results in the special diseases Incident to the 
organism of woman, singled It out as the ¢ or 

m of my jeal carcer. On its merits, 
, safe, an l effectual remedy for this class 
nder 





of the aliments for which I 
and sell It under A POSITIVE 

conditions, see pamplilct wrapping bot 

The following are among those diseascs 
my Fe iption has worked cures, as if 

niagic, and with 4 certaluty never before attgiae I by 

medicine: Leucorrha@a, Excessive Flowing, 

pressions when from 

‘in Weak Back, Pro- 

ve Uterus, Anteversion and 

Internal 
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do not extol this medicine as a* 
admirably fulllls e et nce ©) ” ne a 
most perfect specific in all chronic diseases of the 
sexual system of woman. It will not «isappoint, nor 
will it do harm, In any state or condition. 
Those who desire further information on these sub- 
ets can obtain it in Tuk PEOPLE'S COMMON SENSE 
EDICAL ADVISER, a book of over ages, sent, 
st-paid, on receipt of $1.5. It treats minutely of 
hose diseases peculiar to Fewales, and gives mucit 
valuable advice in regard to the management of 
those affections. 
‘avorite Presert, sold by Druggista 
K. V. PIERCE, M. D., Prop’r, World's Dispensary 
and Invsliis’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y- 
sepl4.ehw26t 





‘Dr. D. W. Clark, 


36 BROMFIELD ST., ROOM 15. © 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


$8 per Set. Unsurpassed for Beauty 
jan25-13t Daerability and Finish. 


IF 


start on $5.00. 

No Humbugs or worthless articles 4n our stock. 
Ouly articles of merit and utility. For the purpose 
of introducing our goods to the readers of the 

toughman, and furnishing profitable Employment 
to those who are willing to work, we make the 
following offer. To any one that will send us $2, we 
will send postpaid, lv samples of our best selling 
articles, worth #3, and a raluable present. The goods 
will sell quick at home, and enable you to select aud 
secure an Agency. Will you try? 

SEE WILAT THE PRESS SAYS 

Beston Journal of Commerce.—Downing, Pray & 
Co., have a line of goods worthy of the attention of 
alloutof Employment as well as the Trade for use 
ful Novelties. They take the lead. Mammoth cata 
logue free. Addrass all orders enclosing this adver 
tisement to DUWNING, PRAY & CO., 

dec21-25t 52 Kilby Street, Boston 


$3.00 a day will not pay all out of 
Employment to make an effort, then 
sit still, for we don't want you to ell 
goods for us. We have Agents to-day 
that ure making from $2 to $4 per day, 
selling our new and useful Household 
Noveities wanted in every House, 
Store, Factory and Office. Profits, 
100 per cent. Don't remain Idle 
when you canmake Money. You cana 


English Bicycles. 





\ AKE YOUR OWN RU‘ BS. Somethin 
a new! TURKISH RUG PATTERNS, stam 

on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any ove 
can make them atasmall expense. Great wduce- 
ments and permanent business to Agents everywhere. 
Send stamp for‘ ircular of Patterns and Prices. KE. 
8. wmost & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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LADIES ! 


Exquisite Linen — Suits 
Retailed at Wholesale Prices, 


Two-Piece Suit, $2.50. 














Three-Piece Suit, $3.00. 
tent by mail, postage — Five or more 
Suits by Express; charges paid by us. 

e are manufacturing large numbers 
of these suits for the summer trade 
and have already sold thous. 
ands. They are well made, 
and finely trimerd op 
Brown or Black, 

Headed with 
Qua pip- 

Bust measures from 28 ww «4, and larger sizes made 
to order without extra charge. To Ladies acting 
as agen(s and sending orders for 10 suits we give one 

suit Free. 
Write your name, Post Office, County and S.ate very 
plain, that no mistake will occur. Send mone 
by Registered letter, Money Order or Ban! 
Dra: We guarantee satisfaction in eve- 
ry case. Each individnal purchaser 
is entitled to Foster’s New Pen 
and Scissors. Address all or- 
ders to general office of 
@. W. FOSTER & CO., 


272 to 28) EK. Mudison St., Chicage' 
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One Bot le warranted a ec 
re for all kinds of id ga! 0d 
ur Bottles in the worst cases 
Leprosy, ScROFULA, Sat 
arum, Kueumatism, KipNeys, 

DYSPEPSIA, CANCER, CATARRG, 

dall ae ¥, the egg Onan 

Loop. Entirely Vegetable. Mon- 

ic UR e y returned in all cases of failure; 
- “none for 20 years. Sold every where 

send for Tamphle. M.D. FOWLE & CO., 
Reston. Sent free, by Express, on receipt of #1 a 
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THE SECOND PLACE. 
BY SUSAN MARR SPALDING, 


Unto my loved ones have I given all; 

The tireless service of my willing hands, 

The strength of switt feet running to their call, 

Each pulse of this fond heart whose love com- 
mands 

The busy brain unto their use; each grace, 

Each gift, the flower and fruit of life. To me 

They give, with gracious hearts and tenderly, 

The second place. 


Such joy as my glad service may dispense 
They spend to make some brighter life more blest ; 
The grief that comes despite my frail defense. 
They seek to soothe upon a dearer breast 
Love veils his deepest glories from my face; 
l uimly dream bow fair the light may be 
Beyond tLe shade, when I hold, longingly, 

The second place. 


And yet ‘tis sweet to know that though I make 
No soul's supremest bliss, no life shall lie 
Kuined and desolated for my sake, 
Nor any heart be broken when I dic. 
And sweet it is to see my little space 
Grow wider hour by hour; and gratefully 
1 thank the tender fate that granted me 
The second place. 
—Atiintic Monthly for February. 
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Written expressly for the Massachusetts Plougaman. 


THE LOST INDIAMAN, 
An Uriginal Story. 


BY “CORPORAL SQUIB.” 


Author of “A Trip Southward;” “ Nautica 
Sketches ;" ** Corporal Squib on the 
Farm ;" * David and I,” etc. 
[Continued from last week.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Creeler felt safe in saying to Bloany, when 
the planting was done, that within six 
weeks they would be eating green peas and 
string-beans. The corn would not come 
till later, but they would revel in succotash 
when it did come. He could make succo- 
tash, he said, equal to the next man, and 
they would lay on fat enough while living 
on it to last them all the way to Timor, 
Indeed, Creeler was in a very cheerful mood, 
and be talked to his servaat Bloany with 
such freedom that he, too, was cheered. 
They got home with their fish in time to 
make a chowder, ant reserving a part of it 
for breakfast, they ate the rest, and went to 
bed to wait for another day. 

Another day came, and then they began 
on the boat. The first work was to pro- 
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and he knew it would be of no use to plant 
again,—unless they should be compelled to 
remain until the beginning of another rainy 
season. But he hoped now to have a boat, 
in two months more, in which they c-uld 
leave the island. The frame was all ready 
for its canvas covering, and he thought two 
months would be ample time for putting 
that on and rigging his craft for sea. The 
wind had now for weeks been blowing steadil 
from its old quarter, the southeast, and wit 
so steady a breeze from that direction, it 
seemed as if there would not be much risk 
oe to seain sucha boat. Even Bloany 
had b so tomed to thinking of 
the dangerous voyage, as it had first seemed 
to him, that he was now really longing for 
the time when they could put to sea. No 
other disturbance of any kind had occurred— 
even the spirits were now quiet—but they 
were both so heartily tired of their lone 
island life that they wouid have encountered 
even greater risks for the sake of rejoining 
their kind. 

The work of covering the boat began ; 
and now they had ample use for the stores 
of twine and the palms and needles that had 
been in the seamen's chests. But it was a 
nice job to fit the covering to the frame, and 
secure it to the ribs and wales simply by 
stitching, as they had to. It required many 
gores, and many laps that had to be stitched 
on each side of the timbers; but the work 
was light, and the rains being past, they lost 
no time. The noonday heats would have 
driven them from this work, however, if they 
had not built an awning over the boat to 
intercept the fierce rays of the sun, 

Stitch by stitch the work went on. How 
quiet it was, as they sat there stitching! 
They could almost hear the sun’s blazing 
rays beat upon the ground; for there was 
not breeze enough, where they were, to stir 
a leaf. With bared heads, shirts thrown 
open and sleeves rolled up, their bronzed 
skins would yet be covered with exuding 
moisture as they sat at their work. When 
they spoke, the sound of their voices broke 
faintly on the heated stillness. But there 
they sat, all day long, stitching, stitching, 
steadily stitching for the one small chance 
of returning to a more cheerful world. 

On one of those silent, burning days, 
there came a sound from over the ridge that 
caused them both to leap to their feet. 

“A ship! a ship!” gasped Creeler; and 
then he stood like a statue, scarce breathing, 
but straining to the utmost his sense of 
hearing. Bloany stood as silent, with mouth 
agape. 

Again the sound—the boom of a distant 
gun! It came from beyond the ridge, and 
without uttering a word, Creeler rushed 
away, followed by Bloany, towards its crest. 

There he did indeed behold a ship. She 
lay with a part of her sails aback, to the 
southward, beyond the crater. The smoke 
of another gun belched from her side just as 
he got sight of her, and the duil heavy boom 
came rolling upward. He tore off his shirt 
and waved it wildly over his head, and then 
he ran along the crest of the ridge to get 
nearer. Bloany was left far behind, but he 
followed, panting, after. 

It was the signal on the crater, Creeler 
had no doubt, that had led those in the shi 








eure the timber from the gully. On ac-| 
count of the heat, and the showers that now 
came every day, they proceeded thither as | 
early in the day as they could. But Creeler 
soon found that it would be a more difficult | 
matter to procure timber than it had been | 
the first time ; for they had then culled out | 
the best sticks, and had had sharp tools to | 
work with. Now, their tools were dulled by 
so much use, and they had to make the 
best of such timber as was left. 


However, they managed to get out four | northward as soon as the ship came abreast 


sticks that would serve for ribs, during the 
day, and to get them home ; or to the bank | 


of the creek, near where they had built the | tent, even more swiftly than he had come 
Occasionally they had to remain | up. 
at home a day, on account of the rains, but| stood again with mouth agape. watching 
after continuing this work for three weeks, | Creeler as he ran. 


first boat. 


Creeler thought he had timber enough for 
the boat he proposed to build, 

Meantime the seeds they had planted had 
come up beautifully. Both Creeler and 
Bloany were delighted at the quick appear- 
ance of so many tender shoots above ground, 


to fire those guns, to attract the attention of 
whoever had raised it. It was evident in a 
moment that he was seen, for the ship’s 
yards were braced forward, and she stood 
towards him; keeping, however, to a safe 
distance from the shore. Then Creeler 
stopped, and watched her. 

Knowing that she must get to leeward of 
the island before |e could lave any commu- 
nication with those on board, he remained 
on the crest of the ridge, but followed it 


of him. Suddenly he seemed struck by some 
thought, and rushed away, down towards the 


Bloany had been his side, and now he 
“I'd like ter know what 


ails him,” he muttered, and turned again to 
| look at the ship. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
| A thought had struck Creeler,—suddenly, 


hegan to etclaim in evident auéptise and in 
a langu that Creeler could not under- 
stand. “The Captain of the ship, who was 
one of those in the boat, could, however, 
make himself understood in English, and he 
was not slow to inquire who they were and 
how they came there. When Creele: had 
explained that they were shipwrecked mari- 
ners, and the only two ——s of a whole 
ship’s crew, the Captain said, 

: Ah, yees! vom zhip ves wreck. Zat 
vas meezvortune; zat vas much meezvor- 
tune. Ze Captain—vare vas he?” 

“The Captain died here,” said Creeler, 
“three weeks after we landed.” 2 

“Ah! zat vas much meezvortune. Ze 
mate—vare vas he ?” 

Creeler then explained about the boat,— 
how, after long months of labor, and when 
it was almost ready to launch, an earthquake 
had set it adrift, and the first mate had been 
lost in it; adding that he himself had been 
the second mate of the lost ship. When he 
had finished, the Captain again said, 

“Ah! zat vas meezvortune; ver much 
meezvortune; ze island, he zhake ze boat 
off, ze mate go vay, zat vas meezvortune.” 

“ Aye, that’s about it—the island shook 
the boat off, and it went away with the first 
mate in it. I haven’t seen him since.” 

“ Zat vor how much time it vas ?” 

Creeler didn’t quite understand, and the 
Captain repeated the question: “ Zat vor 
how much time ago ?” 

“Oh, how long ! Well, it’s four 
months, strong. I calculated on getting to 
sea in this thing, within two months more ;” 


boat with some en ' 

“ Ah! zat vas much leetle = vor zo pig 
azee. You no go to zee in him now—you 
go wiz me—to Rotter-dam; zen you nd 
sheep zat go to—to—vare you zay ? 

“Salem; in the United States; that’s 
where we came from.” 

“Ah, yeez; zen you find zheep zat go to 
Zalem. You haz been much meezvortune, 
now you go wiz me to Rotter-dam.” 

“We shall be glad to go to Rotterdam 
with you, Captain, if you will take us,” said 
Creeler, “but we shall have nothing but 
thanks to give for your kindness. Of course 
you know how it is with shipwrecked men.” 

“Ah, mine fren, zare not be need to 
trouble—you haz been meezvortune, now 
you zall go wiz me to Rotter-dam. I zall 
pe your fren.” 

Creeler thanked the good Captain, with as 
much show of feeliag as he could command, 
and as the latter now seemed inclined to 
look about the groye, he volunteered to 
show him whatever was worth seeing. The 
gravestone caught the Captain’s eye, and he 
went towards it. Having reached it, he 
stopped and studied the inscription. 

“Ah, zat vas ze Captain. It var not ze 
fault or hees zat ze zheep vas lost. It vas 
much meezvortune ze Captain die before he 
zo home to zay vat. But, mine fren, you 
vill tell zem how it vas.” 

“You zhall tell zem it vas not ze fault 
or heez. Ze Captain’ vas much meezfor- 
tune.” 

After a look at the kitchen, there was 
nothing else of interest to be seen in the 


P| grove, and leading the way through the un- 


athered remains of the garden crops, 
Rodee took the Captain, accompanied by 
his men—who went to help bring down the 
chests—up to the tent. There was nothing 
thereto keep them long, and after a few 
moments’ rest they returned to the boat 
bearing the four chests between them. As 
they’ left the tent, the Captain stopped for 
a moment to look about him. With the 
falling of the rains the herbage had again 
grown brown and sere, and the island now 
wore the same drear, desolate aspect that it 
had when Creeler first saw it. The Captain 
looked to the right and left, and up and 
down, from the summit of the crater to the 
shore by the sea. Then, with a shrug of 
the shoulders that was almost as expressive 
as the words te uttered, he said, “ Dish 
island he zhake ze boat off, eh? Vell, ze 
island be not vort one d—n heezelf! Now, 
my fren, we lets him go.” 

‘Creeler and Bloany carried oné~of .the 
chests between them. It was not long till 





|—a thought for those dollars. There were 


Bloany wished to change hands. The Dutch 


and the rapid growth after they appeared. | forty-five hundred of them. He knew the} seaman, too, evidently found the chests 
There were no weeds—the ground was as | number, for he had counted them; and now| heavy, for they all had to cha hands 
clean as when they planted it with the ex-| jt occurred to him that they were worth sav-| before reaching the boat; and t y also 
ception of those shoots, and being so numer-| jing, That was why he hurried down. Those | made remarks that evidently related to 
ous—they had used plenty of seeds—and | dollars would be worth saving for his own|them. “Ze sheests be hefy,” the Captain 


in such regular lines—for Creeler had no eye 
for curves—although his own ways were 
sometimes crooked—they looked beautifui. 

Creeler did not know much about such 
things, but he had a suspicion that there 
might be too many of the plants to do well, 
so he pulled out just a few, though it went 
sore against his heart to do so. Bloany 
sighed deeply at this, and said he couldn’t 


see the sense of planting things and then | down, and found him inthe tent, very busy. 
pulling "em up before they had a chance to! He was evidently “ packing,” or as Bloany 


grow. “It don’t seem 'sif there'd be any 
“more beans than we'd want, if we should let 
‘em all grow,” said he. 

“Don't you know, Bloany, that where 
things are crowded they don’t have a chance | 
to dev elope ?” Creeler asked. | 

“ Ter—ter—what, Mr. Creeler? ‘These is 
beans, ain't they ?” 

* Ave, Bloany. 

se to be; 


At least that’s what they 
propose but we must give ‘em a} 
chance, you know.” 

“What kind of beans d’you say they was, | 
Mr. Creeler ?—there, see, here’s beans now, 
right on the top on’em? Is this the way | 
they allers grow?” - 

Even Creeler himself was a little struck | 
to see the large green halves, that had in 
many cases just shot up through the ground. 
He said to Bloany that possibly they had 
made a mistake and come up wrong end | 
first. At any rate he could not quite = 
count for the fact. “ You don’t s’pose them’s 
the beans we planted, do ye ?” asked Bloany, 
carefully examining the roots to see if any | 
beans were there. | 

“It must be they are, Bloany, and they've | 
come up wrong end first. I'm afraid we | 
won't get a crop this time.” } 

“This is a queer island, ain't it?” said | 
Bloany, musing. ! Here's | 


“See here, too! 
them squash seeds—at least the shells on | 
‘em, on top of the leaves! You don’t s’pose 
things allers come up so, do ye?” 

“ Well, Bloany, they’re up, anyway,—and 
we'll have to make the best of it, I spose. 
We're round on ‘tother side of the world, 
now, from where they've been used to grow- 
ing; I s'pose that’s what's the matter. 
We'll pull a few of ‘em up a little higher, 
though.” 

“It's too bad! Seems to me I'd let 'em 
all grow, Mr. Creeler, and see what they'd 
come to.” 

But Creeler went through the field and 
pulled up a part of every crop; still leav- 
ing, however, twice as many plants as there 
ought to have been. He was astonished, 


} 


two weeks later, to see how what he had | al) come handy. 


left had grown; and it appearing evident, 
then, that there were still too many, be gave 
them another thinning. Though forced to | 
do this, he still found a pleasure, while | 
working among his little crops, that he had 
never felt before. It was as if he had him- 


self become a creator, in some sense, and it| he feit so happy in this near prospect of es- 
was a delight to watch the growth that came | cape that he couldn't help laughing. “ It'll 


from his own efforts. It did not occur to 


him, however, how little he had to do with | won’t it?” he asked again. 


it all. He knew that their growth depended 
largely on the rains, but he gave that mat- 
ter no further thought. 

It was about a month after Nathan was car- 
ried away in the first boat, when Creeler began 
to put together the frame of the second one ; | 
and now he found that, with the tools that 
were remaining, he had set himself a difficult 
task todo. Several tools which he needed 
had been carried away in the boat, and he 
had to exercise his wits and patience all the | 
more to get along without them. By slow | 
degrees, however, the work progressed, till, | 
at the end of three months more, the frame 
was complete. At least a month had been 
given to the fatiguing labor of sawing; 
though Creeler made Bloany do a good deal 
of this while he was engaged in other work. 

The frame of this boat had only four feet 
breadth of beam, but it was sixteen feet 
long, and had a depth, from gunwale to 
keel, of almost three feet. A small and a 
strange sort of craft this would be in which 
to attempt to cross four thousand miles of 
ocean wastes; but Creeler had great faith 
that the two casks which he proposed to 
lash to its sides would afford ample security. 
Had there been any better means of leaving 
the island, however, very likely his faith 
would have been less. For faith is born of 
the occasion for it, and naturally fits itself 
to that occasion. 

Long before this, they had eaten of the 
fruit of their labor in the field. First the 
peas had come, as Creeler had predicted, and 
then the beans; notwithstanding that these 
last had come up wrong and first. They 
had had all they could use of both, and then 
& portion of the crop had dried in the pod. 
In eight weeks from the time of planting 
they had eaten most luscious melons. The 
corn had matured in an equally short time, 
and now the season of succotash was past. 
Everything had produced so abundantly that 
they had had more than they could use while 
green; but the ripened corn, peas and beans 
would by no means come amiss. Creeler 
was glad to have them all. 

The rains had now almost wholly ceased, 
northern point of the island that they could 
see her topsails, and before they had reached 
the shore she was in full view, and their tent 
must then have been plainly soon by those 
on board. Coming to the wind, which had 
now lost much of its strength, she slowly 
approached, the grove. When opposite to 
it, and about haly a mile distant, the main 
yards were swung aback, and a boat was 

owered and pulled to the shore. 








Creeler | 


|use, he thought, if he could but manage to 
save them for himself. The people in that 
ship were strangers to him, and it might be 
| better that they should not know he had 
| those dollars. So he hurried down, even 
| without telling Bloany his purpose. 

| Bloany, however, did not remain long be- 
|hind; for, even with that ship in sight, he 
did not like to be alone. He followed Creeler 


would have called it, “ stowing,” in antici- 
pation of speedily leaving the island. Now 
he seemed anxious, too, that Bloany should 
be all ready. “ Bear a hand with your chest, 
Bloany,” he said as Bloany entered; “ of 
course they won't wait for us very long.” 

“I s’pose not,” was the reply ; ‘‘but I hain’t 
got much ter kerry, you know. Be you goin’ 
ter take all them chists, Mr. Creeler ?” 

“ Aye; they’re only three—the Captain’s, 
Woodman’s and my own. The Captain's 
folks will want his, of course, and most 
likely there'll be somebody to claim Mr. 
Woodman’s. We ought to carry home all 
that belonged to them, you know.” 

“TI s’pose so. I didn’t s’pose they had all 
them things, though.” 

The three chests stood open and Bloany 
could see that they were all well filled. And 
yet Creeler was crowding in more, and con- 
tinued to do so till he could hardly crowd 
the lids down and lock them. “ They'd better 
be full,” he said in exp!anation. “ They’ll 
take no more room, you know, and things go 
better when they’re stowed snug. It’s all 
worth saving, too. Lay hold, Bloany! lay 
hold and fill up yours! Everything you save 
will come handy, sometime ; don’t be stand- 
ing round !” and having shut and locked the 
chests, he seemed to be all ready to go. 

“T s’pose I might as well,” said Sheen, 
looking around to see what was left. | 
“You've got all the best shirts, though, 
hain’t you, Mr. Creeler?” 

“Of course 1 took as good as there was ; 
I'd be a fool if I didn’t, wouldn't I?” 
| “I s’pose so. But some of these is worth 
|savin’, I guess. Like’s rot they'll come 
handy, sometime, as you say ;” and making 
| the best selection he could, Bloany began to 
pack too. He seemed to find encouragement 
as he proceeded, and became quite cheerful. 
“It will be a good deal better that to g» to 
sea in the boat, won't it, Mr. Creeler?” he 

| said quite happily. 

“That's so, Bloany; but you'd better 

hurry up. Don’t be too particular—they’ll 
Here’s a jacket that'll just 
fit you, Bloany—put that in. Ram ’em 
down! Put all in. What's the use of being 
particular ?” 

“I dunno. I don’t s’pose ‘tis much use, 
long’s you've got the best on ’em;” and 
though Bloany so well understood that fact, 


be a good deal better than goin’ in the boat, 


“ Of course it will. We'd never have got 
anywhere in that boat, ’tisn’t likely,” 

“That's so. That’s jest what I allers 
thought when we’s workin’ on it, Mr. Creeler; 
but, of course, I didn’t like ter say so. It’s 
might lucky we didn’t have a chance to get 
to sea in it, I guess.” 

“Of course itis. There, jam down the 
lid and lock it, now. No key? I might have 
known you hadn’t. Of course you never had 
anything worth locking up before. You 
were never half so well off as you are now, 
Bloany! Here, puta lanyard round. Heave 
ahead! heave ahead! there’s the ship’s to’- 
gallants’ls ; she’s coming round the point. 

“That's so,” said Bloany, looking up 
from his work.” D'you s’pose she belongs to 
Salem, Mr. Creeler ?” 

“ Salem !—no, she’s a Dutchman. Didn't 
you see how she stuck up aft? That's the 
way with Dutchman—they always carry their 
sterns the highest.” 

“ She did stick up aft a good deal, that’s 
a fact, but I didn’t s’pose she’s a Dutchman, 
though. "Taint likely they’ll kerry us home, 
then.” 

“ It won’t make any difference where they 
carry us, Bloany, if it’s only away from here. 
I guess we can manage to get home, when 
we're ready to go.” 

“I’m all ready now, Mr. Creeler, ain’t 
you ?” and Bloany laughed again, though of 
ar he didn’t know what he was laughing 
or. 

“ Aye, Bloany, I’m ready; but I don’t feel 
in so much of a hurry as Tia. I guess we 
won't have any trouble about getting home, 
now. But we'd better go down, and be 
ready to show them where the landing is.” 

Very likely Creeler’s great object was to 
keep Bloany’s mind so occupied that he 
would not have time to think of those dol- 
lars. If so, he was completely successful, 
The keys had been for months covered out 
of sight under other things, and in the ex- 
citement and delight caused by the near 
prospect of escape, Bloany never thought of 
them. 

The ship had now drawn so far around the 
stood waiting, and when the boat had 
got within hail he called to those who 
were in it, directing them to the little creek, 
which they had not noticed until then, and 
they pulled towards it. 

Creeler and Bloany met them at the land- 
ing ; close to which they had not long before 
been working so silently on their boat. The 
strangers looked at them, and at that 
strange unfinished craft, in wonder, and they 





remarked to Creeler, accompanying the re- 
mark with a look of inquiry. 

“ They are heavy, Captain,” was the reply. 
“They're packed solid full, and there are 
some prety heavy things in them; some 
shells among the rest, which the Captain and 
Mr. Woodman were intending to take home, 
and which I thought their friends would be 
all the more likely to prize now that they are 
gone. I thought I would at least try to get 
home all of the Captain’s and Mr. Wood- 
man’s effects.” 

“ Ah, mine fren, zat ish goot. Ze zhell 
zhall be much delight to ze frens zat be at 
home. Zat ish goot.” 

In a few minutes more the chests were all 
in the boat, and six strong men were pulling 
it out of the creek. Creeler and Bloany 
both looked at that unfinished canvas boat as 
they passed it. “If we'd only knowed this 
ship was comin’ we needn’t have worked so 
hard on that thing,” said Bloany, as if re- 
gretting the labor lost.” 

“ Well, Bloany, why didn’t you tell me? 
Of couise J didn’t know there was any ship 
coming,” was Creeler’s reply. “But be- 
tween you and me, Bloany, ’tisn’t likely we 
would have lived till this time if we hadn’t 
had something to work on.” 

“T dunno,” said Bloany, “ We could hev 
gone fishin’, you know.” 

“ That’s so, Bloany! we might have gone 
a fishing. But we're going home now,— 
only think of tha’. ! Going home—in a ship !” 

“I thought we’s goin’ ter Rotter—dam, 
Mr. Creeler.” 

“Well, its all the same. If we get as 
near to home as that, we'll be all right, of 
course,” 

“1 s’pose so,” said Bloany; and then, as 
they approached the ship, their attention was 
drawn to that. It was one of those old fash- 
ioned high-pooped vessels that the Dutch | 
used to sail in—a vessel that would contrast 
strangely with one of our modern straight- 
lined, flash-decked ships, and Creeler looked 
at it with some contempt, notwithstaning it 
seemed to have been so providentially sent. 
But he was not slow to spring up its side 
when they reached it, and with be feeling 
as he had never known betore, he stood on 
the ship’s deck. And yet there was not one 
thought of gratitude in his heart for that 
Source whence his deliverance had come. 

That night at sunset the island was only a 
dim speck on the horizon; but Creeler and 
Bloany stood looking at it as if it were a 
departing friend. “I wonder if anybody’ll 
ever find that boat?” said Bloany ; and then, 
as Creeler made no repiy, he said, I'd like 
ter hev gone a fishin’ once more, wouldn’t 
you, Mr. Creeler?” But eyen then Creeler 
did not reply. 

“ There’s them beans, too; they'll all be 
lost, now, I s’pose,” said Bloany next. 

“ Well, Bloany,” said Creeler, now deign- 
ing to speak, “I guess it won’t be worth 
while to go back for the beans.” 

“No, | s’pose not. But, come ter think 
—Mr. Creeler!—we've forgot them dollais! 
—they’re there yet!” 

“Well, well, well! Tell the Captain, 
Bloany, and have him heave the ship to! 
But, hold on,—’tai’nt likely he will. 1 guess 
we won't say anything about ’em, after all. 
*Twon’t make so much difference with us, as 
long as they wasn’t ours; and if the owners 
want ‘em, they can send for "em, you know. 
They'll have other ships coming this way, 
and we can tell them where they are. I 
guess we won’t say nothing about ’em, 
Bloany, after all ; for like as not if these fel- 
lows should get hold of ’em, the owners 
wouldn’t ever see ’em again.” 

“T s'pose so. I didn’t think of that. 
Like’s not it’s lucky we left ’em. But I 
would like ter hev gone fishin’ once more.” 

[To be continued. | 


WEBSTER AND JENNY LIND. 


Jenny Lind gave & concert at Washington 





during the session of Congress, and as a 


mark of her respect, and with a view to the 
eclat, sent polite invitations to the President, 
Mr. Fillmore, the members of the Cabinet, 
Mr. Clay, and many other distinguished 
members of both Houses of Congress. It 
happened on that day several members of 
the Cabinet and Senate were dining with 
Mr. Bodisco, the Russian Minister. His 
good dinner and choice wines had kept the 
party so late, that the concert was nearly 
over when Webster, Clay, Crittenden and 
others came in; whether from the hurry in 
which they came, or from the haat of the 
room, their faces were a little flushed. After 
the applause with which these gentlemen 
were received had subsided, and silence was 
restored, the second part of the concert was 
opened by Jenny Lind with “ Hail Colum- 
bia.” This took place during the height of 
the debate and excitement on the slavery 
ag and the compromise resolutions of 
r. Clay, and this patriotic air, aa a part of 
the programme was considered peculiar'y 
appropriate for a concert, where the head of 
the Government and a large number of both 
branches of the legislative department were 
resent. At the close of the first verse 
ebster’s patriotism boiled over ; he could 
sit no longer, and rising like Olympian Jove, 
he added his deep sonorous bass voice to 
the chorus, and perhaps never in the whole 
course of her career, did she ever hear or 
receive one-half of the applause as that with 
which her song and Mr. Webster's chorus 


and Creeler now looked at the unfinished y 


ee 


mediately behind him, kept tugging at his 
coat-tail to make him sit down or sing- 
ing, but it was no use—and at the close of 
each verse Webster joi in, and it was 
hard to say whether Jenny Lind, Webster, 
or the audience were most delighted. At 
the close of the air, Mr. Webster rose with 


Chesterfleld would have deemed a fortune 
for his son, and which ecli D’Orsay’s 
best. Jenny Lind, blushing at the distin- 
guished honor, courtesied to the floor; the 
audience applauded to the echo. Webster 
determined not to be outdone in politeness, 
bowed neue | Lind re-courtesied, the 
house re-applauded, and this was repeated 
nine times. 





ABOVE THE SPIRE. 
Tell me why the swallows fly 
Up into the cloudy sky ? 
Why they hover round the spire, 
Wheeling lower; wheeling higher ; 
And again their course repeating, 
Now advancing, now retreating, 
Lill they, in a circling flight, 
Soar forever out of sight! 
Mother, n ake me wings to fly, 
Like the swallows in the sky. 
Dancing, glancing, up on high, 
Round the old church spire. 


Summer swallows always go 
When the bitter north winds blow, 
And the heavy clouds are pouring, 
Overfilowing rivers roaring, 
Racing down their pebbly courses 
Like a troop of foaming horses. 
Onward to th: open sea, 

Madly struggling to be free! 
Child, hereafter you shall fly ! 
Like the swallows in the sky; 
Unknown lands there are on high, 

Far above the spire! 


A PROMISE IS A PROMISE. 


Rhoda, in her pale pink bonnet and white 
gown, had paid particular attention to the 
sermon of the Rev. Erastus Bertram that 
Sabbath morning, as it would seem. But in 
truth she had not heard a syllable after the 
text, “ If ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye?” And when at length he 
gave out the hymn, * 

“ Let me subdue my will, 

Nor seek a selfish rest; 

Nor mourn when he requires of me 

My dearest and my best,” 
then, for the first time, he let his gaze wan- 
der over the church till it lingered among 
the bright curls on Rhoda’s forehead. Had 
some secret influence warned him that she 
fad half a mind to confide her troubles to 
his keeping? Or, as her spiritual adviser 
and conscience-keeper, did he perceive a 
new séYiousness about the sweetness of the 
smiling mouth—a seriousness born, perhaps, 
of doubt and trouble ? Be that as it may, he 
sat down now, a little paler about the lips, 
and listened with all his might to the rich- 
voiced choir, hearing only like one in a 
trance. And then, when the congregation 
rose up like a perfumed cloud and swept 
breezily out of church, he followed deliber- 
ately, as if it were unseemly for the Rev. 
Mr. Bertram to follow his own sweet will 
with the others. But out on the lawn he 
overtook Rhoda, who had been in no haste 
to leave the church door. 

“ Are you going home ?” said he, touching 
her hand in pastoral greeting. 

“I was going round to old Prude’s cot 
first,” she answered, looking hard across the 
hills, as if she could see that humble edifice. 

“I was going there myself—shall we go 
together ?” 

“Oh yes; why not? Iam sure I would 
always rather have company than to be 
alone.” 

“ J would not.” 

“Then perhaps I had better turn back,” 
laughed Rhoda, in a merry peal, that echoed 
among the hills and disturbed the Sunday 
solitudes; and then she bethought her of 
her burden, and sighed drearily. 
’ “Ah!” said he, “I don't batt like the 
sequel to your merriment. The old witches 
used to say, 

“*A sighing heart, 
Foreruns a smart.’ ” 





> “ The witches were right,” she said, gravely. 

“And yet you don’t resemble one buffet- 
ing with waulen waves of fate.” 

“ And yet I am such a one,” she persisted, 
her lips trembling, her eyes troubled and 
misty with tears. 

“* Indeed, indeed,” he murmured, “ forgive 
my trifling! I did not dream, I did not 
believe trouble ever dared visit such as you. 
What right has the rose to hang her head ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Bertram, don’t laugh at me; 
indeed I am sorely troubled. | have been 
thinking all day of you—” 

“Of me 1” ecstatically. 

“ And wondering would I have the courage 
to speak to you, to tell you—-” 

* Tell me every thing, dear child, every 
thing that is in your heart.” 

“And you will promise not to laugh or 
scold me be 

“I will promise not to laugh or scold you.” 

“But you will help me? You will show 
me the way to go? I rely on you.” 

“I will show you the way to go, accord- 
ing to my light.” 

“Oh, but he loves me so, after all. He—” 

“ Who loves you ?” he questioned, almost 
fiercely. 

“ My father. He means it for the best; 
but oh, it is hard !” 

* What is hard, Miss Rhoda? you have 
not told me ?” 

“No. It was something I promised once, 
a great while ago, when I was sixteen.” 

“ A great while ago, he repeated, smiling 


e = it was before you came. I am 
twenty now.” 

“Yes. And you promised ?” 

“It was after Amy’s misfortune, you 
know ; after she had married Eliot Rankin, 
in spite of everybody ; after he had deserted 
her, and she had died of a broken heart, and 
left us alone. We were so down-hearted 
then. Amy had been my father’s boast, and 


me promise—for he had a feeling that I 
should follow in her footsteps—he made me 
promise to marry whom he should choose, 
and no other; and I promised. And oh, he 
has chosen, he has chosen !” 

Mr. Bertram walked on by her side, in the 
green gloom of the overarching boughs, in 
utter silence ; twice his lips had moved, as 
if he would have spoken, but no sound had 
come ; instead of that, a sort of ghastly 

allor had been creeping like a shadow over 
ip and brow. 

“Oh, you are not well, Mr. Bertram !” 
cried Rhoda, regarding him. “It is so sel- 
fish of me to trouble you, when you have eo 
much to think of; but, you see, I have no 
mother, no sister—” 

“And your lover, Miss Rhoda?” sug- 
gested Mr. Bertram—‘“the person your 
father has chosen ?” 

The color played across Rhoda’s face like 
red lightnings, while she stooped to pluck a 
clover growing on the way-side before re- 
Pyee ; 

“Oh it is wrong, perhaps, quite wrong ; 
but, Mr. Bertram, J do not love him!” 

“You do not love him?” he repeated, as 
one might read a death-warrant; “you do 
not love him ?” 

“Do not look at me so,” she entreated ; 
‘it makes me feel guilty ; and yet, how can 
I help it? He has never said ‘love’ to 
me.” ; 


“ How, then—” beyan Mr. Bertram. 

“Oh, it is all my father’s mistake, you 
see. He gays to me, ‘Rhoda, when I am 
dead you will be a rich woman. You will 
have many suitors then who will love your 
money, child, and you may not be wise 
enough to discriminate. Now here is one 
who ons you so much he can hardly trust 
himself to look at you—who, because you 
are rich and he is poor, would never have 
courage to cross the gulf, unless you bridged 
it for him.’ And then I answer him, ‘ But, 
father, do you wish me to go to him and 
say, “Dear Sir; here am I, with all my 
worldly goods, going a-begging—pray take 
mercy on me?’’ ‘No,’ my father answers; 
‘but show him that he has achance at stake, 
that he is as agreeable to you as another.’ 
And so I must, for I have promised; and 
yet, Mr. Bertram, I do not Jove him.” 

“ And how, then, can I help you?” Mr. 
Bertram asked. 

“You can tell me what it is right to do. 
If I must keep my word with my father—if 
I must.” 

“It is a plain question,” said he, * but 
take heart; because you do not love this 
young man now is no reason why you should 
not love him by-and-by. We always love 
our own. And then, as to the other matter, 
@ promise is a promise ;” and the ashen hue 
never once forsook his 2ountenance while he 
spoke, and his eyes looked out straight 
before him, without a tremor in their blue- 
veined lids, as if he saw the sorrow of his 
future, but refused to flinch before it, while 
his voice had a strange olian tone, both 
sweet and mournful, like the wind that blows 
over solitary gnountain heights in spring—a 
tone that might have been a sob. 

“"Then the die is cast,” she said, pen- 
sively. “Thank you for showing me the 
way. 
cit is sorry help, I fear. Still, that word 
‘love’ has a marvellous power; you can 
not speak it without—without aoa it, nor 
hear it spoken. When he speaks it, I be- 
lieve you will listen. 





were greeted. Mrs. Webster, who sat im- 


“I must, you know,” she said. “See, 


his hat in his hand, and made such a bow as | ise—if 


he was almost crazed. And then he made | 


here's Prude’s. cottage j you Tare coming 
in?” satan 
“1 think not, to-day; I am not quite well 


—not quite myself. But shall I come and 
and see how the charm 
works ?” 


“Yes; come and help me keep my prom- 
you can.” 

“It will be best to grow used to things 
so,” thought this young man, retracing his 
steps through green glooms and freckled 
sunlight ; * all my life long to see her come 
and go, another’s! To plead the cause of 
my rival, to A my hand to my own un- 
doing—oh, this is too hard! But a promise 
is @ promise.” . 
So it happened that Mr. Bertram went a 
little more frequently than before to the 
house on the hill, hidden among its gar- 
dens; because there was such a cheerful 
contrast between the lodgings where no one 
waited for him and the fragrant apartments 
over which Rhoda presided—such a differ- 
ence between the gentle warmth of her man- 
ner and the careless greetings without. 
And besides, there was a secret between 
them, which, by virtue of his unconstrained 
intercourse, he must seem to forget, and yet 
must always hold in bitter remewbrance. 
So he came again and again, and read the 
Greek poets with her father, and discussed 
theologies and isms; and wondered which 
of the handsome youths clustered about 
Rhoda's chair was the Fairy Prince. 

“You don’t talk to me at ail,” pouted 
Rhoda one day, detaining him on his way 
out. “You think, because I can’t under- 
stand Greek, 1 am only fit for the discourse 
of boys.” 

“No. I listen to you a great deal,” he 
answered, “which is much better than that 
you should listen to me.” 

“ Allow me to contradict you; I hear you 
and father saying such delightful things 
about the Pre-Adamite period and all that, 
and I try to listen, and then these vain bab- 
blers come in with a commonplace, and ull’s 
lost.” 

“I pity you, profoundly,” he said, mock- 
ingly. 

“ And pity is akin to love,” ventured one 
of these same babblers. 

And then Mr. Bertram took up his hat 
and made his bow, before he should be 
tempted to retort, and show how little the 
chance arrow had gone astray. After this, 
perhaps, another man would have absented 
himself and shown his colors, but Erastus 
Bertram was one to face the worst at the 
outset ; besides, he would rather not mildew 
her rose-tinted youth with any vain regrets 
of his own. And then, accustoming himself 
to seeing her fair, bat not for him, he would 
one day, perhaps, find himself disenchanted ; 
and though the thought of such a sequel 
gave him a pang like a sword-thrust, still it 
was simply better than covetousness and 
breaking of the law which he had been 
sent to fulfil. 

One day there was a wedding in the 
neighborhood, where Mr. Bertram _per- 
formed the ceremony, and where Rhoda, in 
a cloud of pink tulle, was bridesmaid.” 

“lL hope that the next wedding will be. 
ord spoke the bride, from under the! 
ourden of her congratulations ; and Rhoda, 
blushing like an incarnation of sunset, 
looked up and caught the gaze of Mr. Ber- 
tram fixed upon her. 

“You see,” she said to him, apologetical- 
ly, as it were,“ I begin to think my father 
was mistaken,” holding her wine-glass up 
between them, and idly crumbling her cake. 

“ The man is a blockhead,” he said, hotly. 

“Indeed he is no such thing,” she re- 
turned, firing at the suggestion. 

“Tbeg your pardon”—that any living 
man could be insensible to so fair a face, or 
manner 80 winsome, was proof positive of a 
blockhead—“ I beg your pardon, but I can’t 
retract.” 


“It’s because you don’t know him; he is 
very different from a blockhead,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Ah! sits the wind in that corner?” he 
laughed, uneasily. 

“And what if it does?” she answered, 
archly. Am I not fulfilling your prophecy ?” 

“So you see him often?” 

“ Quite often,” dropping her gaze like a 
acre into her glass, as if to catch the 
»ubble of sunshine coiled there in the heart 
of the molten ruby. 

That night, when Mr. Bertram found 
himself alone, he bestowed one long look 
upon his reflection in the mirror, What 
was there to attract? A transparent, color- 
less skin; eyes too pale to darken with ex- 
pression; a nose too large for symmetry; a 
mouth lacking, just now, the smile which 
made the whole flash with meaning. 

“No wonder,” he said, as the shadowy 
face confronted him ; “ I feelas if it were my 
ghost.” And then he put out the light and 
sat in the darkness, trying to reason him- 
self into acquiescence with fate. 

After that there was the parish picnic to 
go through with; and was it not a hardship 
to watch Rhoda and young Theriott unpack 
the hampers together and spread the tables, 
with much laughter and many “ asides?” 
What tender things might not be said be- 
tween while, what glances exchanged ? 

Oh, if one could only choose the color of 
one’s hair, the shape of one’s nose! but 
what unholy thoughts for the Rev. Mr. Ber- 
tram to cherish. Avaunt, Satan! 

“Mr, Bertram,” called Rhoda, “if you 
desire to be useful as well as ornamental, 
come and squeese these lemons for me, 
while Mr. Theriott goes on a pilgrimage to 
the spring.” 

“ With all my heart,”’ says Mr. Bertram. 

“Oh, we want your hands here, not your 
heart !” 

“ But you don’t want my hand without my 
heart ?” 

“No,” said Rhoda, quite gravely, adjust- 
ing alemon in the machine; and then the 
lemon fell out, and both reaching to rescue 
it their hanJs met over it, their eyes met 
above it, unwonted tremors shook Mr. Ber- 
tram’s soul, his lips parted and trembled ; 
and just then, in the sudden hush, there 
came a voice, like the voice of God walking 
in the garden, and some one on the further 
side of the laurel bushes, but quite hidden, 
was saying to her fete-a-tefe, in the conver- 
sation, “ But ja promise is a promise, you 
know ;” and Mr. Bertram plucked away his 
hand, picked up the mischievous lemon, 
and wrung it dry with one effort. 

“ Who would think there was so much in 

the little thing?” he questioned. “Some 
one says that marriage is lesaonade, but a 
single life is milk and water.” And then, 
certain that he had said the very worst thing 
he could have said, he fell to his task with a 
will. As for Rhoda, she meddled no more 
with the lemons, but sat with folded hands 
till he asked her to bring him the sugar. 
He fancied she was hurt or offended. 
he lost control of his secret? Did she des- 
pise him because she had heard his heart 
beating at his lips? And yet he bad thought 
—but that could not be, it was an allusion, 
something not possible. And thus he aban- 
doned himself to the moment, and sought to 
divert her, as well as to forget, for the time. 
But a sudden eclaircissement had happened 
to Rhoda; as one sees the landscape in a 
flash of lightning, standing out like an in- 
taglio, so she had seen and comprehended 
the situation. 
When she had first gone to Mr. Bertram 
for help it had been rather to satisfy herself 
that she was a martyr, and to make sure that 
there was no escaps; and so she had gone 
on satisfying herself, till now the features of 
the case were assuming anew and alarming 
expression, In brief, she had grown to love 
her martyrdom, and lo, by her own act, she 
had put it beyond her reach ! 

You see, perhaps, what an audacious little 
maneuvrer she had been, and how richly 
rewarded. She had said in her heart, “ 
suppose | must keep my promise, if oppor- 
tunity offers"—opportunity being an alias 
for the young man in question—“ but surely 
a clergyman will know best. In the mean 
while. 


‘I love not hollow cheek nor faded eye.’ 


All is fair in love and war, and thisis both. 
I hope I’m not conceited, but it’s my belief 
that if aman loves one he will say so, rch 
or poor. I don’t subscribe to that romance 
of papa’s; so if he’s an * honorable man,’ 
he won’t trespass on what he thinks belongs 
to another, and thus the opportunity won’t 
offer ; and if he isn’t an honorable man, apa 
won't hold meto the promise. So that’s 
settled.” 


How effectually settled she little dreamed; 
nor how love, like tire, has a knack of 
smouldering and lying perdu in unlikely 
places, awaiting the friction of circumstan- 
ces; that, fatal to name, love is always near 
when one thinks of it. Truly, if Fate were 
wont to sound a trumyet before her, one 
would, perhaps, be ready for the emergency. 
Accordingly, the parish of Meriden was 
electrified on the following week by the un- 
expected resignation of their pastor, the 
Rev. Erastus Bertram. There was a host of 
rumors rife anent the matter; some were 
convinced that he was going abroad for his 
health, which, unfortunately for their repu- 
tation for sagacity, was not impaired; 
others, again, fancied he must have received 
some fabulously magnificent call from the 
Far West; while yet others spoke of lega- 
cies, and hinted at a change of faith, and an 
ivory ome hanging in his study. There 
was only one person behind the sce and 
that was Rhoda. oe 
But since it was inevitable, the good 
people who See him vied with each 
other to make the parting a merry one; and 
there followed a ew J of tea-drinkings, 
which Mr. Bertram must seem to enjoy, 
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and ambrosia without her. Buffalo meat, 
cooked on sticks before a brushwood fire; 
would have been satisfying if she sat beside ; 
but not all the wine of life and the spice 
thereof could atone for her absence—could 
be other than tasteless without her. “She 
is afraid of me now,” he thought. “ It is 
well that I am to go—well for us both ;” and 
then, when the day drew near for him to 
leave the dear fields of Meriden, where he 
had loved and labored, dreamed and des- 
paired, he went to make his last cal! at the 
shrine on the hill. 

He found Miss Rhoda in the coziest chair, 
in the sunniest window, with the last new 
novel, enjoying life like a kitten, he thought, 
but he did not know that the leaves of the 
novel were uncut and sprinkled with tears ; 
that the heart under the embroidered muslin 
was fluttering like a frightened bird ; that 
the little person, with the air of unconcern 
and the quiet eyes, was face to face with the 
great possibility of life, and knew it. 

“T have come to say good-bye,” he said, 
at first. 

“That is a na word,” giving him her 
hand lan widen wicked — , and I 
refuse to listen to it.” 

“I am sorry to say it,” he returned ; “ but 
there are some disagreeable words that must 
be said and heard; and this is one.” 

“ Why must ?” giving him the tantalizing 
benefit of her glance. 

“ Because circumstance controls me.” 

“ Outrageous circumstance ; I should like 
to take it by the throat.” 

“That's just what I have done, in order 
that it sha’n’t seize me in a more vital 

lace.” 

“Well, we are all the slaves of circum- 
stance, Mr. Bertram,” pathetically. “So 
you don’t care at all about my struggles 
with fate, or you'd atey and help me out; 
you haven’t any interest in us now.” 

“Indeed, 1 have the deepest interest. If 
I have seemed indifferent to your struggles, 
believe me it was—it was because I could 
not seem to interfere; not want of interest, 
not that.” 

“And I dare say you are not at all curi- 
ous about—about—any thing?” 

“Tshould be afraid to say how cuious,” 
with a cold spasm about the region of the 
heart. 

“ Perhaps you may not recall what I once 
told you about this matter,” she essayed, 
her voice faltering treacherously. 

“To the contrary, I recall everything; 
I—I remember the promise made in a mo- 
ment of heroism—not but all your moments 
are heroic”—smiling faintly—“ your father’s 
choice and the terrible fact that you did not 
love him.” 

“Yes; but you know,” hesitatingly, “that 
—is—no—longer —a fact.” 

For one instant Mr. Bertram believed 
that his powers of speech were paralyzed ; 
there was a strange, singing noise in his ear 
which took the tune of the old hymn he had 
dreamily listened to one eventful Sabbath 
evening : 

“ Let me subdue my will, 
Nor seek a selfish rest, 
Nor mourn when he requires of me, 
My dearest and my best ;” 
then a cold chill bathed him like an atmos- 
ooag and all the nerves stirred and pricked 

im into double consciousness. He rose 
then, and staggered, rather than walked to 
her side. At that moment there were two 
sensations struggling for the mastery—pain 
at his own infinite loss, and pleasure at her 
incalculable gain. 

“Tt is a great thing,” he said, in a glow of 
enthusiasm, pushing his pain out of sight 
for the nonce ; “ you have chosen the right, 
and reaped the rich reward. You have that 
which neither moth nor rust doth corrupt— 
love, the immortal. It is surely a miracle.” 

“Oh, do not speak to me so about it!” 
she cried; “I have nothing, absolutely 
nothing. I have given all, but he—he re- 
turns me nothing!” 

“Is the man a dolt?” he exclaimed, not 
once questioning why she should give him 
such confidence, but carried along by the 
swollen current of his emotions. “ is he 
mad?” he pursued; “does he know that 
he is throwing away that for which another 
goes hungry all his days? The best of 
earth; the breath of heaven ?” 

His words were like sparks to her, struck 
out beneath the anvil, showing the strength 
of feeling which produced them, and she sat 
looking at him there, with her watchful, 
troubled gaze—at the veins standing out 
upon his forehead, at the eyes corruscating 
with the lightnings of love, at the firm, un- 
smiling mouth. 

“Do you know who he is?” she asked, 
with every pulse strained to detect the first 

hange in expression, the drooping of an 
eyelid, the treachery of a muscle. “No, 
you cannot guess—and | must not tell you 
—and you will go away and never, never 
know—and—” 

And then, was it something in her stricken 
face, the wounded look of the eyes, or an 
inspiration of his own, sudden and effectual, 
that gave wings to his thoughts and words to 
his love ? 

“Is it—can it, by any possibility, be me, 
myself? Darling, let me hear you say it, or 
I can never believe it. Do you love me? 
Me? Will you take me for better or worse ?” 

“TI think—I will,” she answered, with her 
head upon his shoulder, “ because—a promise 
is a promise ! "—Selected. 








OLD HICKORY'S NERVE. 
(Cor, of the New York Herald.] 

Many are the interesting scenes of Jack- 
son’s life which his biographer, Parton, has 
omitted and not brought to light. When a 
boy I saw him scare and put to flight twenty 
thousand men. The occasion was this: 
Greyhound, a Kentucky horse, had beaten 
Double Head, a Tennessee horse, and they 
were afterward matched for 85000 a side, to 
be run on the Clover Bottom course. My 
uncle, Josephus H. Conn, carried me on 
horseback behind him to see the race. He 
set me on the cedar fence and told me to re- 
main till he returned. In those days not 
only counties, but States, in full feather, 
attended the race course as a great National 
amusement, and the same is still kept up in 
France and England under the fostering 
care of each government. 

There must have been twenty thousand 

rsons present. I never witnessed such 

erce betting between the States. Horses 
and negroes were put up. A large pound 
was filled with horses and negroes bet onthe 
result of this 1ace. The time had now ar- 
rived for the competitors to appear on the 
track. I heard some loud talking, and look- 
ing down the track saw, for the first tine, 
Gen. Jackson riding slowly on a gray horse, 
with long pistols held in each hand. | think 
y were as long as my arm and hada 
mouth that a ground squirrel could enter. 
In his wake followed my Uncle Conn, Stoke- 
ley, Donelson, Patton, Anderson, and sever- 
al others as fierce as bulldogs. As Gen. 
Jackson led the van and approached the 
judges’ stand he was rapidly talking and ges- 
ticulating. 
As he came by me he said that he had ir- 
refragable proof that this was to be a jockey 
race; that Greyhound was seen in the wheat 
field the night before, which disqualified him 
for the race, and that his rider was to re- 
ceive $500 to throw it off, and “ by the eter- 
nal God” he would shoot the first man who 
— his horse upon the track ; that the 
people’s money should not be stolen in this 
manner. He talked incessantly, while the 
spittle rolled from his mouth and the fire 
from his eyes. I have seen bears and wolves 
put at bay, but he was certainly the most 
ferocious-looking animal that I had ever 
seen. His appearance and manner struck 
terror into the hearts of twenty thousand 
people. If they felt asI did every one ex- 
pected to be slain. He announced to the 
parties that if they wanted some lead in 
their hides to first bring their horses on the 
track, for “by the eternal” he woud kill 
the first man that attempted to do so. 

There was no response to this challenge, 
and, after by | some time and they failing 
to appear, Gen. Jackson said it was a great 
mistake in the opinion of some, that he had 
acted hastily, without consideration. He 
would give the scoundrels a fair trial, and to 
that end he would constitute a court to in- 
vestigate this matter, who would hear the 
proof and do justice to all parties. ‘T'here- 
upon he appointed a sheriff to keep order, 
and five judges to hearthecase. Proclama- 
tion was made that the court was open and 
was ready to proceed to business, and for 
the parties to appear and defend themselves. 
No one appearing, Gen. Jackson introduced 
the witnesses, proving the bribery of Grey- 
hound’s rider, who was to receive $500 to 
throw off the race, having received $250 in 
advance, and that Greyhound had been 
turned into the wheat field the night before. 

He again called on the parvies to appear 
and-eontradict this proof and vindicate their 
innocence. They iting to appear Gen. 
Jackson told the court that the proof was 
closed, and for them to render their judg- 
ment in the premises, which, in a few mo- 
ments, was done in accordance with the facts 
proved. I was still on the fence forming 
one line of the large pound containing the 
propeity bet on the race. Each man was 
anxious to back his property. General 
Jackson waved his hand and announced the 
decision, and said, “Now, gentlemen, go 
calmly and in order, and each man take his 
own property.” 

When the word was given the people 
came witha rush. It was more terrible 
than an army with banners. They came 
bulging against the fence, and, in the strug- 

le to get over knocked it down for 





though Rhoda absented herself from every 
one; and what pleasure in sipping nectar 


sindreds of yards. I was overturned and 
nearly trampied te death. Each man got 














his property, and thus the fraudulent tace 
was broken up by an sxhibition of the most 
extraordinary courage. He did that day 
what it would require two thousand armed 
men to have effected. All this was effected 
by the presence and action of one man, and 
without the drawing of one drop of blood. 
A certain knowledge that in one event 
streams of blood would have flowed, effected 
this great and worthy object. 


Pomestic Economy. 


VALUABLE RECEIPTS. 


PLum Cake —One cup of butter, two cups 
of sugar, two-thirds of a cup of warm water, 
one-half of a cup of molasses, three cups of 
flour, five eggs, one teaspoon of soda, nut- 
meg, cinnamon, clove and salt, one pound 
of chopped raisins, two-thirds of a cup of 
currants and one quarter of a pound of citron. 


— 





Covcn Remepy.—Take one ounce of 
Irish moss, soak it as you would for blanc 
mange; then boil it about ten minutes in 
two quarts of water, and the juice of six 
lemons ; sweeten to taste and strain. Drink 
of it freely ; it will nourish and relieve. 

H. M. L. 





SONNET. 


BY THOMAS W. 


“Then are they giad because they are at rest : 
and so he bringeth them into the haven where 
they would be.”—Psatrer, 

There loomed a great shape lately scarce in sight 
Of Scituate cliffs—a mountain ’mid the mist; 
Perchance an Indiaman, we said; but hist! 

Heard you that gun-stroke, out by yonder light ? 

Then the fog thickened in the gathering night; 
No further signal heard (save that dread one 

Which brings back terror even as I write), 

Of the mysterious wanderer—nor is known 
Aught else of her—but that she comes no more 

Oh, unknown mourners! {watchers of the sea 
By many a lonely fireside on the shore, 

One thing fis sure: He brought them to the 

breast 

Of that calm haven where you fain would be, 
And they are glad—because they are at rest. 


—Midwinter Scribner. 
— 


PARSONS. 
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STANDING BY His Frienp.—Yesterday 
morning some boys found a man lying in a 
snow-drift on Chene street, and so near 
frozen to death that he could not speak. 
There was a terrible odor of whisky about 
him, and beside him in the snow was an 
empty bottle. He was removed to a house 
and a doctor was sent for. After half an 
hour’s hard work the man was so far restored 
that he could speak, and his first words were : 

“ Doc—doctor, have I been froze ?” 

“ Yes, and pretty badly,” was the reply. 

“ Willl die, Doctor ?” continued the man. 

“ Well, there’s a chance of it.” 

The patient made an effort to sit up, but 
fell back after a struggle, and gasped out: 

“ Doctor, if -I die, 1 want it understood 
that the durned thermometer’s killed me. 
Don’t let ’em abuse whisky, Doctor !"— 
Detroit Free Press. 





ti" Say! some of you lawyers; we were 
just wondering ; how is it, if a man’s wife 
runs away with and marries an insurance 
agent, and never comes back to him, what 
relation is the bereaved man to his mother- 
in-law yet? As she has not run away, is she 
still his mother-in-law ? And if so, is she 
also the insurance man’s mother-in-law ? In 
what relation, in fact, does a man stand to 
his wife’s reiatives, when, as in the instance 
just cited, his wife is “not dead, but gone 
before ?”— Lawkeye. 


i= Mrs. Dipper (to Mr. Pedalto, who is 
deeply in arrears for board)—*“ Mr. Pedalto, 
won't you step into the parlor a moment? I 
wish to speak with you.” Pedalto—* Really‘ 
Mrs. Dipper, I should like to accommodate 
you, but what will the boarders say at seeing 
us alone? Think of the scandals going 
through the papers, madam! Oh,no! excuse 

” 





t# A boisterous, ill-bred fellow, in a dis- 
pute, called his adversary “no gentleman.” 
“3 cmp you think yourself one ?” was 
the reply. “ Certainly, I do,” answered the 
bully. “Then,” said the other, “I am not 
offended that you don’t think me one.” 


tA man who has probably “been 
there” writes: “It is astonishing what 
whopping lies young folks will give and 
take during courtship. The trouble with 
a good many marriages is that the parties 
quit lying when they enter matrimony.” 


When Chicago, the “ Western metropolis,” 
Declares ‘tis 8 good deal more pop’lis 

Than any big brother, 

St. Louis, the other, 
Compares it with lively Minne’op’lis. 





te" This joke, considering that it comes 
from Scotland, is not bad: “ Why is Prof. 
—— the greatest revivalist of the age? Be- 
cause at the end of every sermon there is 
great awakening.” 


te “ Will the boy who threw that pepper 
on the stove please step up and receive a 
pretty book ?” said a Sunday-school super- 
intendent in Iowa ; but the boy never moved. 
He was a far-seeing boy. 





te A lawyer who had a most absurd case 
submitted to him, on being asked “ if the 
action would lie,” answered, “ Yes, if the 
witness will lie too, but not otherwise.” 





Tue Great Buooo Purinicr 








FOR 


Pimples and Eruptions of the Skin. 
H. R. STEVENS :— 
My mother has used your valuable medicine, “ Veg- 


etine,” for Tetter and Eruptions of the Skin, and has 
found great relief by the use of it. 1 can reccommend 


it for sach complaints. 
R. A. BLACKWELL, 
Uniontown, Union Co., Ky. 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 


febl-eow2t 


BISHOP SOULE'S 
LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neu a, Spinal 630-7) Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND 18 THE ONLY CERTAIN 
cuRE For Sciatica. TRY IT, IT WILL CURE 
YOU. Always procure large bottles for severe cases. 
Large bottles $1.50, small bottles 75 cts., half dozen 
sarge bottles $7.50. Sold by all druggists. F. W. 
RYDER & SON, Proprietors, Boston ass. Send 
stamp for ‘* HovsrHo_p Casu Boox.” 

wy4-os 


NO MORE RHEUMATISM 


Gout or Gravel. 
Schlumberger’s French Salicylates, In- 
fallible and Harmless. 


Reiief within 12 hours, cure in 4 days. 

$1 per ben, ole paid. L.A Paris & Co., General 
Agents, U. S., 2846th Avenue, N. Y. All other rep 
reeentatives of these French Medicines are imitators 
and the public are cautioned to beware of them. A. 
Schlumberger is the only patentee for France. C, L. 
Thiery, Special Agent for N. E., 309 Washington 
street, Boston. For sale by SMITH, DOOLITTLE 
& SMITH, 26 Tremont street, Boston. 

janll-26t 


Dec. 20, 1877. 











ARMERS TAKE NOTICE,—Farmers 

wishing to sell or exchange their Farms, are 
requested to send for blank descriptive list. My 
terms for Selling or Exchange is 24 per cent., and no 
charge if not sold, except for advertising. ICHABOD 
SAMSON, Real Estate and Mortgage Broker, 243 
Washington St., Boston. jan25-13t 


TRUDO’S PILE REMEDY 


8 the best in the world. Try it and suffer nomore. 

Price $1. Will be seot to any address on receipt 

of price. For sale by F. TRUDO, 11 North Square, 

Boston. Circulars sent free. All letters of 7 
vand5- 


answered. jand 
A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire 
7 side Visiter. Terms and Outfit Free. 
pas... 








Addrens, P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine 





OUR attennon is invited to various mprove- 
ments in Wax Work, prominent among which 
is the Rubber Wax, possessing the requisite qualities 
of flexibility, tenacity, adhesiveness and purity of 
color. This is prepared both io sheets snd solid form 
for melting. fa cutting tools and dies for 
small flowers. A solvent for powder color, for pen- 
cilling and finishing. Preservative for Ferns, Smilax, 
ete. Crosses in Wax, o—_ for inning; hm, 
Shades, Decalcomanie, Diaphame, Wax atuary, 
om Flowers Preserved. L. R. SPRINGE 
182 Tremont St., Boston. dec2i 


ARD BUYERS, Attention! Send lc, and 
a 3c. stamp and I will send 40 cards, includi 
Marble, Snowflake, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Gol 
Ore, Basket, Morning Glory, Birds’ Nest, Embossed, 
ete., your name on every card. HEOW you can 
MAME MONEW. Get 14 names at 1c. each, 
send tome with a $1 bill and I will send 40 cards to 
each name as above, in oue package, to your address, 
stpaid. You thus make 82c.on $1 invested. F. 
W: #ARDINER, Lynn, Mass. Santt-4t 


Perfumed Chromo & Snowflake cards in ele- 
gant case, name in Gold, 1c. Davips & Co., 
Northford, Ct. anil. 











athome. Samplesworth § 
son & Co., Portland Mainé 
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$5 :- $20k-.! 


From the Hon. Thorlow Weed, 


ENDORSING 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REMEDIES, 


New Youx., » ° 

Dear Stn :—Having for several yor arn... 
confidence it ys 
pleasure than s duty to thankfully acknowledge the 
advantages we have derived from them. The pille 
are resorted to as D a6 occasion requires, and 
always with the desired effect. The Ready Relies 
cannot be better described than itis by name. We 
spply the liniment frequently and freely, almost inva. 
ni 


finding the prominent relief. Trul 
Da. Rapwar. "Signed] "THURLOW WED. 


Radway sReady Relig! 


CURES THE WORST PAINS IN 
FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES. 


NWOT ONE HOUR 


After reading this advertisement need any one 


SUFFER WITH PAIN? 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 
18 A CURE FOR EVERY PAIN. 


IT WAS THE FIRST AND IS 
THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


Phat instantly stops the most excrutiating pain, allays 
Inflammation, and cures Congestion, whether of the 
Lungs, Stomach,Bowels, or other glands or organs by 
one application, 


In from One to Twenty Minutes, 


No matter how violeat or excruciating the pain the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Ner. 
vous,Neuralgic,or prostrated with disease may suffer. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE. 


Inflammation of the kidneys, luflammation of the 
Bladder, Inflammation of the Bowels, Congestion 
of the Lungs, Sore Throat, Difficult Breathing, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Hysterics, Croup, 
Diptheria, Catarrh, Influenza, Head- 
ache, Toothache, Neuralgia,RKheu- 
matism, Cold Chills, Ague 
Chis, Chilblains an 

Frost Bites. 

‘The appiication of the READY RELIEF to the part 
or parts where the pain or difficulty exists will afford 
ease and comfort. - 

Thirty to sixty drops in half tumbler of water will 
inafew cure Or ps, Sp ur 
Stomach, Meartburn, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in 
the Bewels, and all Internal Pains. 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them. A fewdrops 

n water will prevent sickness or pains from change of 
water. It is betterthan French Brandy or Bitters as 


a stimulant. 
FEVER AND ACUE. 

FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is nota remedial agentin this world that will cure 
Fever and Ague, and jl other Malarious, Bilious, 
Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow, and other Fever (aided by 
RADWAY'S PILLS,) so quick as RADWAY'r 
READY RELIEF. Fifty cents per bottle. 











Strong Testimony from Honorable George Starr 
as to the Power of Radway’s Ready Reltef 
in a Case of Sciatic Rheumatism. 


No. 3 Van Ness-Piace, New York. 
Dr. Rapway: With me, your Relief has worked 
wonders. For the last three years I have had frequent 
and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes extending 
from the lumbar regions to my ankles, and, at times, 
in both lower limbs. . 
During the time I_ have been afflicted I have tried 
almost all the remedies recommended by wise men 
and fools, hoping to find relief, but all proved to be 
failures. 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1879. 






-HEALY’s 


TONIG PILLS. 


The Pure Aromatic Vegetable 
Compound called Healey’s 
Tonic Pills, 


Is & positive an i 
Woub, Displacements, Ulocratinn, oper ging of the 
Dragging eight in the Pelvis, Back Ache, ant 
Painful Chrome Uterine Weaknesses so common : 
our best female population. The Pills are free f, > 
opium, and all minerals, but give rest and sleep mer 
as opiates never produce, refreshing, and paturs i 
They never fail to relieve Enlargement, Bloat Ulee * 
ation and Inflammation. Prolapsus always yield - 
them. They revitalize the whole system, and a 
equally good for all weaknesses of the male sex 
ey impart strength and vitality, and remove all 
exhaustion caused by brain labor, and sicknes« 
There is nothing in the world that will 80 soon rest “ 
the vital power and give health. ‘ou 
This medicine cannot be too highly praised 
overestimated. It is sure to regulate all functions e 
the womb disturbed by debility or cold, but it will 
not deteriorate nor undermine the constitution, oy 
produce abortive results. It restores the e 


Strengthens the feeble, and helps women to fice me 
health which will render the duties of wifi and moth, 
er the highest of earthly joys. Thousands of womer 
throughout the country have, and will vouch fc th 
truth of these statements. If you de sire fuller ing: ~ 
mation of the value of this medicine, send stamp 


“Gutpe To Hearts,” or call at our offic: and 

hundreds of letters from Ladies who have been cured 

by MEALYW’S TONIC PEELES after hay 

doctored in vain for years. ; 
Pills mmled, post-paid, upon receipt of 


PIER y000ccecccccseccess $1,00 per box, 
$5.00. 





Ving 


Address all letters or orders to 


H. F. THAYER, 
30 Tennyson St., Boston, Mags,, 


Near Providence Depot. 

8% Sold by Drugzgists. 
GENERAL AGEXTS—WEEKS & POTTER, Ny 
Washington St., and G. C. GOODWIN & CO 
Hanover St., Boston. : 


wo 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAW’s 


Vegetable: Compound 


En @ Positive Cure for all those ¢ om. 
plaints and Weaknesses Peculiar 
to Women. 

There are thousands of women now living jp 
United States in good health, who, before takiyy 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, had |), 
invalids for years, and had tried vainly and ' 
tually all the resources of medical art, whic! 
cians of the different schools could summon to ¢), 


THE SUFFERINGS OF WOMEN, 


Uterine diseases are not incurable; but when proj 
erly treated they yield kindly to medication, as: 
disposition of all such affections is to get well: yor 
ing being needed but proper medical assistance 
encourage the forces of recuperation to overcome t 


assaults of disease. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


is « positive cure for all those painful complaints and 
weaknesses peculiarto women. It restores thet 
to its natural condition, directs the vital powers 


aright, strengthens the muscles of the utercs 
lifts it into its place, and gives it tone and st 





so that the cure is radicaland entire. Its 
the back and pelvic region; it gives tone to th« 
nervous system, it restores displaced organs ¢ 


natural position. That feeling of bearing 
causing pain, weight, and backache, is always r 
manently cured by its use. 


The patient, who before could walk but a few steps 
and with great pain, can, after the use of thisr 
walk several miles without discomfort. It permes 
every portion of the system and gives new lite a: 
vigor. It removes dyspepsia, faintness, flatuler 


destroys all craving for stimulants, and re 
weakness of the stomach. It will cure entis 
worst forms of Falling of the Uterus, Le 


Painful Menstruation, Inflammation and Ulcers 
Irregularities, Flooding, &c. t is @ great hel; 
pregnancy, and reeves pain during labor. For th: 


cure of kidney complaints of either s« 
is unsurpassed. 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


so common to our best female population, are gene 
ally manifested by the uneasy, restless sensat 
the patient. The stomach and nervous syster 

all sympathetically disordered in most diseases of 
uterus. There is also a dull, heavy pain constar 


X this compound 





I have tried various kinds of baths, mampulations, 
outward applications of liniments, too numerous to 
mention, and prescriptions of the most eminent 
a mg all of which failed to give me relief. 


ast ye at the urgent request of a friend 


(who had been afflicted as myself,) I was induced to 
try your remedy. 
one of my old turns. 
first application gave me ease, after bathing and ruo- 


I was then suffering fearfully with | 
To my surprive and delight the | 


bing the parts affected, leaving the limb in a warm | 


glow, created by the Relief. In a short time the pain 
passed entirely away, although I have slight period- 
ical attacks approaching a change of weather. I 
know now how to eure myself, and feel quite master 
of the situation. RADWAYS READY RELIEF 
is my friend. I never travel without a bottle in my 


valise. Yours truly, GEV. STARR. 
RHEUMATISMN, 
NEURALGIA, 
DIPHTHERIA, 


INFLUENZA, 

SORE THROAT, DIFFICULT BREATHING, 
RELIEVED IN FEW MINUTES, 
BY RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 

For headache, whether sick or nervous; rheumatism, 
lumbago, pains and weakness ip the back, spine or 
kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy > swellings 
of the joints, pains in the bowels, chilbiains and frost 
bites, beastiaan and pains of all kinds, Radway’s | 
Ready Relief will afford immediate ease, and its con 
tinued use for afew days effect a permanent cure. | 
Price 50 cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


CHANGES AS SEEN AND FELT 


As they daily oceur after using a few doses. 





1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakness, lan- 
guor, melancholy; increase and hardness of flesh and 
muscles, etc. ot 

2. Strength increases, appetite improves, relish for 
food, no more sour eructations or waterbrash, good 
digestion, calm and undisturbed sleep, awaken fresh 
and vigorous. 

3. Disappearance of spots, blotches, pimples; the 
skin leoks clear ar” healthy, the urine changed from 
ite turbid and cloudy appearance to a elear ae or 
amber color; water passes freely from the bladder 
through the urethra without pain or scalding; little 





or no sediment; no pain or weakness. 

4. Marked dimination of quantity and frequency of 
involuntary weakening discharges (if afflicted that 
way), with certainty of permanent cure. Increased 
strength exhibited in the secreting glands and func 
tional harmony restored to the several organs. 

5. Yellow tinge onthe white of the eyes, and the 
swarthy, saffron appearance of the skin changed to a 
clear, lively, and healthy color. 

6. Those suffering from weak or ulcerated lungs or 
tubercales will realize great benefit in expectorating 
freely the tough phleghm or mucous from the lungs, 
air-cells, bronchi or windpipe, throat or head; dimin- 
ishing the frequency of cough; general increase of 
strength throughout the system; stoppage of night 
sweats and pains and feeling of weakness around the 
ankles, legs, shoulders, etc; cessation of cold and 
chills, sense of suffocation . hard ao parox- 
ysin of cough on lying down or a in the morning. 
‘All these distressing symptoms gradually and surely 
disappear. 

7. As day after day the SARSAPARILLIAN is 
taken new signs of returning heaith will appear; as 
the blood improves in purity and strength disease 
will diminish and all foreign and impure deposits, 
nodes, tumors, cancers, harp lumps, etc., be resolved 
away and the unsound made sound and healthy; ul- 
cers, fever sores, chronic skin diseases gradually dis- 
cnpent. : 

. In cases where the system has been salivated, and 
Mercury, Quicksilver, Corrosive Sublimate have ac- 
camulated and become deposited in the bones, joints, 
etc., causing caries of the bones, rickets, spinal cur- 
vatures, contortions, white swellings, varicose veins, 
ete., the SARSAPARILLIAN will resolve away 
these deposits and exterminate the virus of the dis- 
ease from the system. 

9. If those we are taking these medicines for the 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous or Syphalitic diseases, 
however slow may be the cure, “ fee] better,” and find 
their general health improving, their flesh and weight 
increasing, oreven keeping its own, isa sure sign 
thatthe cure is progressing. In these diseases the 

atient either gets better or worse—the virus of the 
} serene is not inactive; if not arrested and driven 
from the blood it will spread and continue to under- 
mine the constitution. As soon asthe SARSAPA.- 
RILLIAN makes the patient “feel better " every 
hour you will grow better and increase in health, 
strength, and flesh. - 

The great — of this remedy is in diseases that 
threaten death—as in 


CONSUMPTION 


of the Lungs and Tubereulous Phtisis, Sarofula, Syph- 
iloid Diseases, Wasting, Degeneration, and Ulcera- 
tion of the ye = Diabetes, Stoppage of Water, 
(instantaneous relief where catheters have been used, 
thus doing away with the painful operation of using 
these instruments), dissolving stone in the Bladder, 
and in all cases of 


Inflammation of the Bladder 
and Kidneys, 


in Chronic cases of Lucorrhea and Uterine diseases. 

Ia tumors, nodes, hard lumps, and syphiloid ulcers ; 
in dropsy; in venereal sore throat, ulcers and in tu- 
bercles of the lungs; in gout, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
rickets; in mercurial deposits—it is in these terrible 
forms of disease, where the human body has become 
a complete wreck,and where every hour of existence 
is torture, wherein this great remedy challenges the 
astonishment and admiration of the sick. [*is in 
such cases, where ali the picasures of existence ap- 

ar cut off from the unfortunate, and by its wonder- 
ul, almost supernatural agency it restores the hope- 
less to a life and new existence where this great rem- 
edy stands alone in its might and power. 

tn the ordinary skin diseases that every one is more 
or less troubled with, a few doses will, in wost cases, 
and a few bottles in the more aggravated forms, work 

rmanent cure. 

* Whose afflicted with chronic diseases should pur- 
chase a package containing one dozen bottles. Price 
$10 per dozen, or $5 per half dozen bottles, or $1 per 
bottle. Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfectly tasteless, clegant coated with sweet gum 
e, eee, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
ay’s ls, for the cure of alldisorders of the 

Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 

Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, indi- 





deleterious drugs. 

a@- Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the Digestive O : 

Constipation, Inward Piles, a of the Blood in 
the head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Food, Fullness or weight in the Stomach, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering # the Heart, 
Choking or Suffering Sensations when ina Lying Pos- 
ture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the 
sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain 
in the Side, Chest, Limbs and Sudden flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of Radway’s Pills will free the system 
from all the above named disorders. Price 26 cents 
per box. Sold by Druggists. 


READ 


**FPALSE AND TRUE,” 

Send a letter stamp to RADWAYW & ©o' 
Be. 38 Warren, corner Charch Street 
Hew Werk. 
am Information wo th theusands wil) beseatyoa 


felt in the lower portion of the back, or a sever: 
| burning and sharp pain that is almost ‘ 
| # soreness through the loins, pubis, or lower portior 
of the abdomen and through the upper portion of the 
thighs; nausea in the stomach is of frequent « 
rence ; pain and giddiness in the head, a s 
fusion or weakness, 





and con tant 


a pulling from the bowel that renders it very paint 
to walk or stand for any length of time 

It is impossible for a woman, after a faithful cours: 
of treatment with this medicine, to continue to have 
weakness of the uterus, and thousands of women to 
day cherish grateful remembrances of the he Ip de 
rived from the use of this remedy. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILL 








Cure Cen tip i wea . ana 
Torpidity of the Liver. 

These Pills are specially adapted tothe needs of 
the Stomach and Liver, the derangements of whi 
they prevent and cure. They are excellent in cx 

| junction with the Vegetable Compound, espe: 
those cases where the compiaints that are pe 
woman are attended with Constipation and 
rish Liver. In such cases these Pills enable 
ve getable Compound to do its work more spre 
and effectually. They are purely vegetable, and ; 
fectly harmless. 

These remedies are prepared by Mrs. Lydia I 
Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., who will freely answer 
letters of inquiry. Six bottles of the Vegetal 
pound sent by Express on receipt of $3.00, | 
sent by mail on receipt of 2S cents. 


Address Mrs, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Neo. 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mars. 
aa Enclose Stamp for Circulars. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Cheap and Valuable 


Substitute for Cream Tartar and Soda, Yeust 
nary Baking Powder, et 


Prof. Horsford's 
BREAD PREPARATIO 


Makes light, sweet, palatable and nutritious I 
Biscuit, Cakes, ete , ane costs less than (r | 
or ordinary Baking Powder. 









It makes bread, etc., that are sweet 
when cold. 

It requires much less shortening than o 

It has a health-giving influen is 
system with that for which there is a 

It costs much less than the articl 
substitute. 

If your grocer has not got it send a thr: 
stamp to the manufacturers for a samp): 

Manufactured according to the directions of | 
FE. N. Horsford, by the Rumford Chem 


‘QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cash Fund, January 1, 1878, over $370,000 
Surplus over re-insurance $160,000, Al oss 
paid in full. Dividends paid on every expiring | 
cy; SO per cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent 
and 20 per cent. on all others. 
None but the safer classes of property writte: 
ISRAEL W. MONROR, /¥esident 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
NO. 27 STATE STREET 


Lecal Agencies in every town. yan 


Stable Manure. 
Wood Ashes and other Fertilizer 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest me 
W.H. DOLE, 











rates. 
jyl3- 2 Foundry St., South Boston. 
$10 per set Warranted. 1 
: h0c. upwards, Extrac W 
75e. All work 
manner. Dr. SARGENT, & ¢ 


Hanever, Room 7 
penance Steet 





| GENER'S gs AT 
Demonstrated best by HIGHES! HO WE LVE 
ALL WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS FOR (lec. 
YEARS; viz.: at Paris, 1867; \1ENS* 
Tiago, 1875; Purtaperrata, 1876; 1° 
Mepa.s at Panis, 1878; and Gimany SWPP" 
Mapa, 1878. Only American Organs Orn nts 
highest honors at any. Sold for “age diggoen og 
LLUS' cp CATALOGUES With Hes. v 
i ong MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN ‘ 
OSTON, NEW YORK, or CHICAGY 





]]ieHEst 





nov 23-20t 


. ‘Terms and $5 out 

ur own town. Terms 40 ; 
$68 Sctres. He auuert & Co., Portland, Maine 
eb? : 


The only Sure Cure For the Piles. 


HIS is an old English remedy that hast 
T use in this country for the lust ™ 
There are two things we claim for it. Is 
a sure cure for the Piles, 2d. That it 
article that will effect a permanent om = trials the 

The proprietor trusts it will be found, ont 


DEXTER'S PILE REMED!, 


for the Pile# 








is all it pretends to be, a specific 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


GEO. A. D. STICKNEY. 


123 Essex St., Salem, Mass 


. co 
Genera AcEnts.—GEO. C. GOODW IN& 

38 Hanover Street, Boston. se will be 
a@- If your Druggist does not keep i 

sent Free on receipt of Price, 50 cents. 


‘Wall Street . 


Where fortunes are made every da) 
Steck Privileges, (Puls and Calls. 
when and how to operate aufely. 
fullinformation sent free. Address, 


BAXTER & CO., 

Bankers, 17 Wall St." 

a Ral 3 alike-] 

rom: d Perfumed Cards, (Mo © nro, 
60 Name in G0ld ny Jet,gl0e  ¢ Linton | ms 
Clintonville, Ct. ——. - 
*rembl 

1 BEAUTIFUL 6x8 Oleographs 4 vor $2.00 


a . 1.00, 0 s 
color tor 50 cts.; 40 for Twenty abectt 


pov. * 


je15-52tos 








c 
1.00; 8 sheets for 50 ets ; very choice assor™ : 
Sige Flowers, Ferns, Japanere Baten 
All the above prepaid. J. AM 
St., Roxbury Mass. 
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